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RON POWERS 


How International Paper 
helps mother trees have stronger, 


healthier offspring 


forester the photo- 
graph you might 
call her matchmaker. 

She’s using that syringe 
one our seed orchards 
make just the right kind 
match: the pollen one very 
special pine tree the flower 
another. 

It’s all part effort 
grow better kind tree— far 
taller, straighter and more 
disease resistant than its 
ancestors. 

That effort could critical 
America’s economy. 


Nature under pressure 
Nature needs help. For two 


centuries she has been 
supplying and other 
parts the all the 
trees needed. Now the 
demand increasing faster 
than nature alone can replenish 
the supply. 

America uses more than 
half ton wood each year, 
for every man, woman and 
child. the equivalent 
tall southern pine tree 
with 12-inch diameter for 
each us.) 

And, the demand will 
double the year 2000 
are meet our needs for 
housing, protective packaging, 
communications and other 
critical demands modern 
economy. 

America must grow more 
trees—and trees with lot 


more usable wood fiber. That’s 
where International Paper 
helping. 


Breeding better forests 


For years now, 
International Paper has been 
breeding better trees. They’re 
not only taller and straighter 
than ordinary trees. They also 
grow faster. And they have 
fewer, smaller branches. That 
means they contain more 
usable fiber. 

Our first man-bred tree, the 
Supertree, contained percent 
more wood fiber. Now we’re 
breeding tree expected 
yield percent more fiber than 
managed give each tree 
optimum space for growth. 

fact, our tree breeding 
program extensive that 
1978 expect replace 
every southern pine harvest 
with better, man-bred trees. 


Hardwood trees, too 


And extended our 
breeding program hardwood 
trees like gum and sycamore, 
that hardwood lands will 
more productive, too. We’ve 
also developed Landowner 
Assistance Program, help 
small landowners better 
job managing their forests. 

Right now, there are over 
500,000 acres land involved 
this program. 

And there’s still more. We’re 


finding ways get more wood 
fiber out the trees harvest. 
involved cooperative 
nursery programs and tree 
farm programs. We’re working 
improve tree harvesting 
techniques, while protecting 
forest soils and forest 
watersheds. 


More done 


Will all this enough 
keep the world’s fiber supply 
going strong? will help. But 
more must done. 

International Paper, 
believe forest products 
companies, private landowners 
and government must work 
together develop more 
enlightened policies for 
managing America’s forests. 

The wrong policies can 
make tree farming difficult and 
force the sale forest land for 
other purposes. The right 
policies 
America’s forests—a 
renewable natural resource. 


you’d like more 
information about what has 
done assure the world’s 
fiber supply, please write 
Dept. 162-A, International 
Paper Company, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PAPER 
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OFFICE TYPING. 
READY 
HOMEWORK. 


This little ball Inter- smartly the exteriors. 
After all, our en- 


changeable Typing Element. 


without changing type- get ahead, give him, 
writers (from bold pica her, the world’s most ad- 
sophisticated elite beautiful vanced portable electric 
script.) also does away with jam- ter. get Olivetti Lexikon 
ming keys speed typing. Lexikon for yourself. See your 


And the new Olivetti Lexikon 82, Olivetti dealer (he’s the Yellow 
and the more deluxe Lexikon 83, are Pages), write for more information. 
the only electric portables the Olivetti Corporation 
world that'll let you have Park Avenue 
Just pop one out and another New York, N.Y. 10022 
and the papers you type can look Please send more information. 
distinctive the ideas that are 
them. history term paper Address 


have look the same poetry.A City State Zip 

from John” letter. And office 

work done home can still look 
businesslike. 


For even more freedom ex- 
pression, you can also change the 
color the ribbon instantly. The Lex- 
ikon portables use Ribbon Cartridges 
that snap in. And the blue, black, red, 
green brown ink won’t smudge 
your fingers. 

more, the interiors the 
Lexikon portables are engineered 


journalism all its 
forms, call attention its 
shortcomings and strengths, 


Eyewitless news Ron 
The modular mindlessness local news shows 


and help define The press love David 
redefine standards little fling with 
honest, responsible 

The proposed saccharin ban was less silly than many accounts implied 
continuing improvement 
the profession and news from the press room 
speak out for what Newspaper publishers stall federal health study 
right, fair, and decent 


How cross-ownership 


affects news-gathering William Gormley, Jr. 
Evidence that joint ownership lessens news diversity 


Why the government can’t 


stop press mergers Toby 
Antitrust laws are inadequate against oligopoly 


The great Hustler debate Robert Yoakum 


Should there First Amendment protection for pornography? 
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_THE 
SUPER 
MARKET 


AMERICA’S MOST MISUNDERSTOOD GREAT INVENTION. 


The butcher, the baker, the can- 
dlestick maker. The grocer, the dairy, 
the canner, al. What they all deliv- 
ered their wares central ware- 
house which turn parcelled them out 
neighborhood stores? 

What these stores stacked vir- 
tually everything the shopper needs 
neat open shelves customers 
could easily help themselves? wide 
varieties, customers could choose 
for themselves? 

Can you imagine the savings 
distribution costs and labor? mer- 
chandise that moves too fast spoil? 
Can you calculate the downward pres- 
sure such market retail prices? 

What the idea worked well 
that supermarkets proliferated and 
neighborhoods included several su- 
permarkets each competing against 
the others? Talk about our American 
ingenuity! And raising the standard 
living. 

marvel that more 
the world’s scientific progress 
has occurred the past sev- 


enty-five years than all previous his- 
tory. recite lists inventions, dis 
coveries and achievements. And often 
forget the supermarket. Think it. 
Which would you miss more, your 
dishwasher your supermarket? 

Yet the supermarket frequent- 
blamed for everything from high 
prices low quality. But fact that 
the supermarket distribution 
efficiency and unceasing competitive- 
ness more keep grocery prices 
check than almost any other factor 
our economy. And quality American 
supermarkets high you can 
find anywhere. 

The supermarket pure and 
simple remarkable distribution sys- 
tem. can influence prices but can- 


not control them. can not alter the 
laws supply and demand. dis- 


tribution system serving the public 


daily, likely that the supermarket 


positively influences the quality and 
convenience life much most 
significant inventions the 20th’ 


tl! 


nt) 


century. 


INTRODUCING FOOD MARKETING INSTITUTE. 


One reason the supermarket 
misunderstood that growth has been 
dynamic and the industry busy 
buying, warehousing and distributing 
food and groceries that has not 
taken enough time communicate its 
functions and objectives the public. 

However, the industry recog- 
nizes that with growth comes added 
responsibility, service and infor- 
mation. This why Food Marketing 
Institute was formed. This new organi- 
zation will place special emphasis 
research, education and public affairs. 
will make available all you 
the news media the information you 
need serve your readers, listeners 
and viewers. 

Pertinent background briefings 
such the following are available 
you request. 

Competition the Supermarket 
Industry. original research study 
the realities competition major 
metropolitan areas. Measures super- 
markets against eight established cri- 
teria competitiveness. 


How Works. explanation 
the difference between the whole- 
sale cost food and prices supermar- 
ket charge. Includes analysis 
how supermarkets determine final 
shelf prices and the services super- 
markets provide the public. 

Food Economics, 1976: Look 
Distribution, Prices Profits. ex- 
amination the cost components 
retail prices, including detailed ex- 
planation the difference between 
what the feeder receives for his live- 
stock and what the consumer pays for 
meat the supermarket. 

secure these briefings and 
any other information call write: 


Victor Hirsh, Director Public Information, Food 
Marketing Institute, 1750 Street N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20006, 202/452-8444, contact: Katherine 
Boyle, Manager Press Services 


Chicago: Leonard Sassenrath, Manager, Broad- 
cast Media/Special Projects, Food Marketing Insti- 
tute 303 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
312/467-7150 


Food Marketing Institute 

1750 Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20006 


mailing list. 


Name 


Company Position 


Street 
City 


Taking terror’s 
measure 


There has been considerable defensive- 
ness the news business since the re- 
cent flurry hostage-taking the ab- 
duction mortgage-company execu- 
tive Indianapolis, the holding 
police captain Cleveland, the Hanafi 
Moslem siege Washington. News 
media, charged, all but placed 
themselves the service the ter- 
rorists, lending them national audi- 
ence, dramatic setting for their de- 
mands, and even occasion mediation 
services. Journalists reacted touchily 
when Ambassador Andrew Young sug- 
gested that the First Amendment might 
not have been designed protect cover- 
age such phenomena. Some dis- 
missed his call for legal restraints 
and pernicious’’ (The New York 
Times), while others called news 
media impose the same kinds re- 
strictions themselves. 

Some aspects terrorism relations 
with police, the response specific de- 
mands for publicity, the question 
negotiating journalists might 
subject some kind prior under- 
standing among the media. Yet the 
larger problem, would appear, less 
one adopting new policies codes 
than readjustment and re-education 
news values. 

matters stand, news organizations 
not only cover, they smother such 
stories with technical and 
sources. concerted assault the type 
that took place Washington perhaps 
justifies such treatment, but what about 
the acts single, possibly deranged 
persons Cleveland and Indianapolis? 
what standards other than fear 
losing out the competition and the in- 
herent excitement live pictures of, 
say, man imminent danger hav- 
ing his head blown off such events 
qualify significant terms the val- 


ues supposedly cherished serious 
journalists? 

the frantic coverage granted ran- 
dom terrorists another manifestation 
—like those pungently described 
Ron Powers’s treatise television 
news (page 17) news form 
entertainment deriving its kick from 
dealing with alleged reality? so, 
may the road some the ab- 
surdities Paddy Chayevsky’s film, 
Network, where terrorism contracted 
for ratings-hungry executives. There 
still time retreat, and the first step 
for news organizations, instead join- 
ing the excitement, look coolly 
acts terror and measure them for their 
true public significance. 

For another statement the media 
and terrorism, see National News 
Council Report, page 81. 


Darts and laurels 


Dart: the Florida Times-Union and 
Jacksonville Journal, for their promo- 
tion special section education. 
letter sent registrars southeastern 
colleges and universities inviting them 
advertise promised that school 
participating this special edition will 
receive, additional cost, editorial 
space equal the size the paid ad- 
vertisement. For the editorial con- 
tent offered would ask you pro- 
vide with material that our reporters 
could use tell the story 
ground your 

Laurel: National Geographic, for 
memorable journey through the best 
known black community the Western 
world. Frank Hercules’s and Leroy 
Woodson, February expedition 
Harlem captured the intricate texture 
love and despair, squalor and hope that 
make replica miniature the 
human 

Dart: The Boston Globe, for print- 
ing February self-serving press 


release prepared its own lawyers that 
selectively described the terms 
agreement between the paper and the 
Federal Trade Commission concerning 
misleading telephone solicitations for 
Globe subscriptions. Dart recon- 
sidered: The Boston Globe for its 
February follow-up which re- 
gretted the incomplete presentation and 
printed more thorough and objec- 
tive Laurel: The Boston 
Globe and ombudsman Charles Whipple 
for published rebuke Globe editors 
for their unquestioning acceptance 
press release news—even was 
from their own lawyers. 
admonished Whipple 
March 12, news judgment 
and legal 

Laurel: Philadelphia Daily News 
reporter Frank Dougherty, for following 
the drum different beat the sub- 
ways, trolleys, and buses Philadel- 
phia. Under the by-line, Phantom 
Dougherty tells delighted 
readers tales his incognito travels, 
travails, and truths unknown all but 
the riding public. 

Laurel: the Eugene, Oregon, 
Register-Guard and reporter Virginia 
Burdick. After disclosing May 1975 
story that state legislative committee 
meeting had been held behind closed 
doors, the Register-Guard and Burdick, 
together with the Democrat- 
Herald, the Oregon Newspaper Pub- 
Association, and Oregon Com- 
mon Cause, brought suit and tenaciously 
kept their case alive for more than 
twenty months until legislators intro- 
duced constitutional amendment 
specifying that legislative meetings are 
subject Oregon’s open-meetings law. 

Laurel: U.S. News World Re- 
port, for ending thirty-seven-year pol- 
icy encouraging passive reading, with 
the start its March issue new 

Laurel: toNew West magazine (April 
11) for its ten-page condensation the 
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Investigative Reporters and Editors 
100,000-word team report corruption 
Arizona; the condensation boils down 
the sprawling investigative jargon un- 
derstandable essentials. (The Review 
scheduling appraisal the I.R.E. se- 
ries, ‘‘The Arizona for 
future issue. 


Sauce for the gander 


Starting page 31, the Review’s senior 
editor explores one part rapidly ex- 
panding news subject hazards the 
workplace, occupational safety, work- 
related disease. this instance, the 
topic the newspaper industry itself and 
how has responded business 
gation possible hazards 
rooms. the record far, the outlook 
discouraging, for five major, reputa- 
ble newspapers have barred inves- 
tigators, least part the basis 
allegations that editor these papers 
would have used factual news story. 
Nor, this writing, have these 
papers, while considering the problems 
every other industry fair game, 
broken silence about the controversy 
affecting themselves. Such per- 
formance will make newspapers all the 
more vulnerable when they undertake 
they must cover the work- 
place story other industries. 


The trooper-reporter 


West Virginia newspaper revealed 
February that had allowed state 
undercover drug investigation. The 
editor and publisher The Welch Daily 
News, Rollo Taylor, vigorously de- 
fended his action the face criticism 
from newspapers Wheeling and 
Charleston and from the floor the 
West Virginia state legislature. 

justifies what did two 
grounds. First, argues that jour- 
nalists, like other citizens, often coop- 
erate with authorities, and that often 
there nothing wrong with it. Second, 
insists that what happened his 
paper will have effect journalists 
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anywhere else. argues this point 
challenging all comers describe such 
effect way that will convince 
him. Needless say, one has. 

Taylor’s point view more willful 
than thoughtful. ignores the fact that 
was criticized not merely for coop- 
erating with police, but for allowing 
Even Welch, West Virginia —where, 
Taylor says, really doesn’t need re- 
porters order know what goes 
the idea that important for the 
press avoid becoming arm gov- 
ernment still ought carry some 
weight. disingenuous deny that 
law-enforcement agencies, West 
Virginia elsewhere, might en- 
couraged place agents other news- 
rooms; that publicity about Welch’s 
trooper-reporter might make some news 
sources, somewhere, skeptical re- 
porter’s claim more than 
news-gatherer. The truth the matter 
that neither Taylor nor anyone else 
knows with certainty what the effects 
his actions might be. such cases, 
most journalists prefer assume the 
worst, and avoid compromising their 
professional standing. 


doesn’t have 
top-40 


While has been managing too success- 
fully and too long hide its light under 
repetitive one-noise formats, radio did 
couple things recently that may have 
reminded its listeners that, given 
chance, the aging medium can still 
some things that competitors cannot. 
Radio’s versatility was demonstrated 
repeatedly during the late great winter, 
across the country rose the 
challenges weather emergencies. 
When Frankfort, Indiana, for example, 
was hit terrible January blizzard, 
the 250-watt WILO abandoned regular 
programming and went what turned 
out eighty-five-hour open-line 
telephone show; the station became ‘in 
effect emergency communications 
center for the area. Using the eyes and 
ears its radio audience, WILO chan- 
neled help stranded motorists, located 
missing persons, organized listeners’ 


safety watch snowmobiles delivering 
emergency supplies, and tossed 
wee-hour comic relief with call-in tal- 
ent show. 

March network radio had its 
turn, when Jimmy Carter let CBS serve 
the medium for his pilot presidential 
call-in show. Briefly, the medium that 
had commanded national attention 
through the 1930s and 1940s regained 
its central role. Whatever the doubts 
about the participation journalist, 
Walter Cronkite, largely ceremonial 
role, Ask President Carter least 
showed that radio still retained un- 
matched intimacy and directness. 

The medium may have received these 
opportunities more less accident, 
but the message was clear. hope that 
radio was listening. 


Ms. found 
time warp 


(The following excerpts are from 
massive manuscript recovered re- 
cent space probe. The events described 
appear reflect the apotheosis 
publishing trend that began the last 
quarter the twentieth century the 
shaping national policy en- 
hance the subsequent literary marketa- 
bility public servants.) 


Chapter 

was only three, short, crisis-packed 
state that Stu Brochure, the tall, tanned, 
dynamic literary hustler 
ghost, called me. was giving run- 
down global hotspots June-Lou 
Faucet-Minors, the Nashville knockout 
who became the nation’s first fem presi- 
dent, when the call came through. 

the listings, she 
snapped. Big Stu and wants 

With flounce her bib overalls that 
revealed more than twinge envy, 
June-Lou footed the Rec Room —to 
listen, doubt, her latest hit platter 
leaving holding the black bag 
containing the phone phones. 

visions Henry the K., Jerry and 
Betty, Dick and John dancing like 


many sugarplums head. 

said the suave, tan- 
ned, dynamic voice the nation’s 
number-one literary hustler and prestige 
ghost. 

Little did know into what action- 
packed hotspots, global and otherwise, 
would maneuver nation and myself 
satisfy the terms the $64-million 
contract would ink soonest with Stu! 


Chapter 

had made couple pretty bad 
booboos those first heady days 
office. Like talking about 
sador from one those inscrutable 
Oriental nations whose friendship es- 
sential our interests. Like flinging 
arm high-spirited salute when 
receiving the ambassador from one 
those crystal-clear West European 
countries whose friendship essential 
the survival western civilization. 
Like getting hiccups when faced the 
nation Face the Nation. 

Stu’s call bucked end. 
Where saw disaster and early end 
diplomatic career, Stu saw potential. 
said, could gross more than Henry 
the K., Jerry and Betty, Dick and John 


Other opinions 


note that The New York Times has 
tried spread Sunday throughout the 
week, with its special sec- 
tion Fridays, and, more recently, its 
feel somewhat resentful toward them. 
Somehow one can accommodate all the 
added trivia Sunday, but does not 
fact, rather like eating chocolates for 
breakfast ‘‘Aristides,’’ The 
American Scholar, Spring 1977. 


The interview relationship may theory 
purely professional and governed 
rules-of-the-roles. But practice the 
process has mimic social acquain- 
tanceship and, what’s more, both parties 
can get taken in, for the moment, the 
pretense. Susan McDonald the 
National Review, January 1977. 


and John all rolled 

inquired. 

Stu kid Stu finalized. 

That night Stu snagged Air Force 
One flight down our nation’s majestic 
capital. Putting small war back 
burner, closeted myself with one the 
finest minds found America. 
When emerged from the closet, was 
man with mission mission in- 
tended carry out come hell high 
water! 


Chapter 

Stu’s scenario, reflected the terms 
the contract inked the presence 
Supreme Court Justice Mitchell 
Mac’’) McBurger, called for to: 

minimum forty-eight marketable 
episodes, such cliff-hanging intema- 
tional either home 
abroad, per would get 
month off billed World Peace 
Month for vacation. 

otherwise ‘host’ another 
dozen marketable 
tions, such relationships, real 
imagined, with high-echelon-type wom- 
en, not excluding the president 
get teeth capped. 

make least one trip into outer space 


Our own community Lexington 
know, one the most pleasant, toler- 
ant, and honest places the world. 
has little none the kind corrup- 
tion that afflicts larger concentrations 
organized power great cities, the 
nation. Yet its media report lit- 
tle nothing areas that are the 
most vital concern our daily liv- 
ing and our competence make polit- 
ical decisions, such the real quality, 
worth, and effects the food, drink, 
drugs, and goods that are merchandised 
locally, especially compared with ad- 
vertised claims; the quality and pric- 
ing doctors and medical services; 
the redundancy fees real estate 
transfers; the profligate waste 
gasoline and other forms energy; 
the quality and pricing repair services 
for automobiles, television sets, and 
appliances; the relevancy our edu- 


assure maximum hardcover and 
paperback sales [my] years-in-office 
book, film purchase same and sale 
film major television and 
such gravy-train sources income 
the use face personal apparel, 
sheets, cups, cereal bowls, skateboards, 
and the like. 

Stu, for his part, agreed set 
corporate structure for $64 mil- 
lion takes lot structuring you 
don’t like taxes which would 
complicated that The New York Times 
would have illustrate with fold-out 
diagram, publishing first! 

And began the most colorful, 
action-packed, near-cataclysmic years 
life and the life, too, 
these United States and the global com- 
munity large! 


Chapter 

How small that globe looks now 
wend way into outer space pro- 
vide the material for the final chapter 
book which, turn, will provide the 
material for the climax the film 
made book, which turn will 
make the richest author that world 
down there! That blue spheroid big- 
ger than tennis ball! marble! pea! 
Will ever meddle its affairs again? 


cational bureaucracy the sub-cultures 
youth and minorities; the social ef- 
religion; any number other areas 
that are the sense that ex- 
posure can discomfort alarm some 
power pressure group within the 
community. Riegel, professor 
emeritus journalism, Washington and 
Lee University, seminar ethics 
journalism, November 16, 1976. 


because none has the sagacity 
lisher that have form govern- 
ment that insists that one person’s 
proposals accepted until they are 
thoroughly aired and deliberately de- 
bated. Remarks Representative 
John Brademas, Democrat Indiana, 
the National Newspaper Association 
government affairs conference, March 


17, 1977. 
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Sometimes too, feel blue. 

Meanwhile, Stu’s tan, dynamic voice 
unearthly prose. got win- 
ner our hands, cries 
each skillfully sculpted chapter 
transmitted me. 

Well, maybe. But from vantage 
point space, Stu’s scenario sometimes 
seems helluva way make buck. 


Ho-hum 
Latin America 


has remarked there was 
time when readers our newspapers 
here might have imagined revolutions 
and volcanic disturbances were the chief 
product Latin said Presi- 
dent Calvin Coolidge 1926, conclud- 
ing that because the increased im- 
portance Latin America the United 
States and improvements communi- 


COMMENT 


cations, day has passed.”’ 

Unfortunately, was wrong. During 
the half century since 
dressed these remarks the first Pan- 
American Congress Journalists, news 
about Central and South America and 
the Caribbean has been slim, usually 
concentrating the cataclysmic. 

Even the best journalists and journals 
have given the region low priority. 
(Walter Lippmann did not get around 
making extended trip Latin Amer- 
ica until 1965.) Coolidge’s day, when 
the United States dominated the Western 
Hemisphere, North Americans could af- 
ford cavalier about their southern 
neighbors’ activities. Today they can’t. 
was South American country 
that founded 
former U.S. Representative and now 
governor Delaware Pierre duPont 
reminded the last Congress, 
least one Latin American nation belongs 
each the international cartels that 
have been 

Likewise, Latin American countries 


are longer quick fall into step 
with U.S. national-security priorities. 
Cuba has sent troops Angola; Brazil 
has purchased complete nuclear fuel 
cycle from the Federal Republic 
Germany; and Peru has ordered jet 
fighters from the Soviet Union. 

This may just the beginning. With 
shaky economies, burgeoning popula- 
tions gravitating toward their cities, and, 
many cases, repressive governments, 
the future almost every Latin Ameri- 
can country uncertain. 

Yet, despite the importance these de- 
velopments have for the United States, 
inadequate news coverage continues. 
newspapers that regularly 
publish Latin American news account 
for only about percent total U.S. 
newspaper circulation, and are concen- 
trated Southern California, the 
Southwest, the East Coast from Boston 
Washington, and says 
Los Angeles Times reporter David 
Belnap, the senior U.S. correspondent 
Latin America. readers 


For the latest news no-fault, 


turn State Farm. 


The best way keep with the 
no-fault auto insurance issue 
with State Farm’s No-Fault Press 
Reference Manual. become the 
standard reference work no-fault 
over the last three years. The manual 
loose-leaf book with more than 
300 pages and it’s updated ona 
continuous basis. has section 
every no-fault law the United States. 

the mailing list for 
the no-fault manual, you also get our 
one-page interim newsletter Advisory. 
addition, you'll receive all our 
Insurance Backgrounders. For this 
free service, call 309-662-2625 
write to: 

Robert Sasser 

Public Relations Department 

State Farm Insurance Companies 


One State Farm Plaza 


Bloomington, 61701 
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elsewhere with notable exceptions and penchant for calamities, gested bringing experts 


and Kentucky weeks, even 
months, without seeing Latin Ameri- 
can dateline unless the story concerns 
natural catastrophe, revolution, 
subject that’s outrageously 

And the information gap widening. 
Recently, the Baltimore Sun closed its 
South American bureau, and other 
newspapers, such The New York 
Times, have cut back sending eco- 
nomic reporters and other specialists 
Latin America short assignments. 

Consisting twenty countries with 
many different histories, gov- 
ernments, social statistics, and prob- 
lems, Latin America overwhelm- 
ing beat for the skeleton U.S. press 
corps. Full-time wire-service corre- 
spondents, who put out the most news 
about the region, are stationed just 
half Latin America’s countries and 
are spread even thinner with other 
duties. Besides newsgathering, As- 
sociated Press and United Press Interna- 
tional reporters must run their bureaus, 
translate stories from stringers other 
countries, and, one former A.P. cor- 
respondent puts it, bill collec- 
which means selling their 
service local clients. 

Correspondents for NBC and CBS, 
Time and Newsweek, and The New 
York Times, The Washington Post, and 


the Los Angeles Times the few or- 
ganizations that station their 
porters south the border have 


large areas responsibility— all 
South America, some cases. Worse, 
because they are expected cover 
breaking news, they must spend most 
their time skipping from crisis crisis. 

The inevitable result large doses 
dailies that give the most attention 
Latin America The New York Times, 
The Washington Post, the Los Angeles 
Times, The Christian Science Monitor, 
The Miami Herald, and The Wall Street 
Journal published total two fea- 
tures and three short news items 
Guatemala January 1976. Feb- 
ruary, when earthquake hit the coun- 
try, initially knocking out almost all its 
communications facilities, they 
lished eighty-eight stories. 

Because the press corps’ small 


large sections Latin America are ne- 
glected. November last year, 
take one month random, the six 
newspapers mentioned above published 
total eight stories seven the 
smaller countries. 

For Latins, skimpy, incomplete re- 
portage means more than poor hemis- 
pheric communications. also keeps 
them poorly informed about their own 
activities. 1970, according media 
critic, Armand Mattelart, percent 
the news coverage Latin America’s 
fourteen principal newspapers came 
from the A.P. and U.P.I. Because the 
wires not cover Latin American 
countries well they other parts 
the world, regional news slim. 
don’t have any idea what happening 
says Hernan Antelo, 
Bolivia’s counterpart the White 
House press secretary, know 
more than need about what hap- 
pening 

What has kept U.S. news managers 
from improving coverage belief that 
North Americans simply don’t care. 
James Reston put it, people the 
United States will anything for Latin 
America except read about 


here is, however, another side 

this assertion. once said 

Scotty the former 
U.S. Ambassador the Organization 
American States, Sol Linowitz, said 
several years ago, don’t believe that. 
believe they [read], but think re- 
porters anything for Latin America 
except write about 

Indeed, these two remarks form 
and Penn Kimball Columbia’s 
Graduate School Journalism pointed 
out fifteen years ago. the claim 
made that Americans are not interested; 
next, the failure provide the news 
perpetuates ignorance; finally, ignor- 
ance leads the lack interest de- 
scribed the 

number attempts have been 
made attract editors’ attention: 

Like almost every study 
ler Report the Americas called for 
better hemispheric reporting and sug- 


and newspeople together; 

The Inter-American Press Associa- 
tion, which grew out the 1926 Pan- 
American Congress, has underwritten 
exchange scholarships; 

The Center for Inter-American Rela- 
tions has sponsored traveling press 
seminars which U.S. journalists are 
taken Latin American countries. 

But, best, these efforts have con- 
vinced only few editors study fol- 
lowing the first traveling press seminar 
showed that coverage the participat- 
ing papers went just after the tour), 
and have not developed sustained, wide 
interest the region. 

Ultimately, could Latin Ameri- 
cans who persuade editors better 
job. During the past several years, Latin 
American countries have led the Third 
World challenging inadequate report- 
ing and have even suggested treating 
news their activities like oil form- 
ing news cartels. Unless editors think 
about what they have done create this 
situation and something soon alter 
it, U.S. journalists may find themselves 
unable cover Latin America all. 

they wanted to, editors could pro- 
vide more news without spending great 
sums money. Just using the wire serv- 
ice stories that are available, The 
Miami Herald does, would good 
start and might encourage A.P. and 
beef their staffs. 

course, newspapers, magazines, 
and networks should hire more Latin 
American specialists and, better yet, 
station them abroad. But, equally im- 
portant, they should encourage their re- 
porters independent, in-depth re- 
porting instead competing for flashy 
stories they now. 

Not break away from the deadly 
cycle that tries justify paying little at- 
tention Latin America risk ignor- 
ance, misunderstanding, 
even less coverage critical time 
hemispheric relations. the very least, 
before editors write off the region not 
newsworthy, they ought give the 
public something ignore. 


JOHN MAXWELL HAMILTON 


John Maxwell Hamilton South 
America-based journalist. 
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least one thing 


you can afford 
the very best earth. 


American telephone service 
the best the world. Yet it’s well 
within the reach virtually every 
American. 

This didn’t happen accident. 

Both the quality and economy 
your telephone service benefit 
greatly from technological innova- 
tions Bell Laboratories and Western 
Electric produce for the Bell System. 


Money Well 


Genuine innovation doesn’t 
come cheap. 

But the money Western Electric 
spends research and develop- 
ment Bell Labs produces lot 
innovation. 

About 40% what Western 
Electric makes today exist 
1972. 

triple the amount 
innovation industry general. 


Though such innovation costs 
lot, saves you money. 


You Money. 


Take long distance calling, for 
example. It’s one the few things 
that costs little more today than 
years ago. That’s because tech- 
nological improvements have helped 
hold costs down. 

For example, have increased 
the capacity coaxial cable systems 
from 600 simultaneous conversa- 
tions 1941 132,000 today. 

increased sevenfold 
the capacity our major microwave 
transmission system. 

And our largest electronic 
switching system can handle four 
times the capacity the pre- 
vious system. 

Innovations like these 
involve answering engineer- 


ing and manufacturing questions 
the forefront technology. 

Without the intimate flow 
information that exists between Bell 
Labs and Western Electric, many 
our innovations would have been 
much longer coming. 

Some might not have come all. 


Future. 


Many future innovations will 
even more complex, requiring even 
closer interaction. 

part the Bell System, 
Western Electric and Bell Labs will 
continue put technology work 
for you. 

even you can’t afford the 
best everything, you'll still 
able afford the 
best something: 

The best telephone service 
earth. 


Bell Laboratories/Western Electric 
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Heartening signs 


Sitting where do, see both dis- 
couraging and encouraging devel- 
opments journalism. Among dis- 
couraging trends that happy-talk, 
frothy news the local level, 
well the trivializing few news- 
papers around the country. 

the heartening side can always 
note with pleasure the conversion 
once-dubious newspapers into admira- 
ble journals. Thus the Review some six- 
teen years ago was, believe, the first 
national publication flag the transfor- 
mation the Los Angeles Times from 
lopsidedly reactionary journal bal- 
anced and responsible major newspaper. 
new generation the owning family 
effected the change. 

note now the continued progress 
the Chicago Tribune, under editor 
Clayton Kirkpatrick, toward 
ance, fairness, and 
Another welcome metamorphosis tak- 
ing place Jackson, Mississippi. There 
the Clarion-Ledger, once notorious for 
racial bias and for ultra-conservative 
slant, becoming increasingly vigorous 
and fair-minded. was true Los 
Angeles, new generation the own- 
ing family largely responsible. the 
young Rea Hederman moves into con- 
trol, the paper has been recruiting able, 
well-educated young journalists, dealing 
forthrightly with racial developments, 
avoiding news suppression, and present- 
ing both sides controversial issues. 


Review advertising 


When this magazine started publishing 
advertising two years ago, was 
primarily help the Review toward be- 
independent. can now report that 
progress toward that goal has been sub- 
stantial. More important, there has been 
influence editorial policy. 

However, there comes from time 
time thoughtful letter questioning the 
acceptance ads general ac- 


ceptance specific types ads. 
example the latter, esteemed fac- 
ulty colleague Columbia protests ve- 
hemently against publishing cigarette 
advertising. response, one can argue 
that once process selecting ads gets 
started can lead into treacherous 
ground. After banning cigarette adver- 
tising, why not exclude liquor advertis- 
ing, then ads for high-speed sports cars, 
and finally any ads for any product sub- 
ject abuse? Hardly palatable for 
magazine devoted free speech. any 
event, the cigarette issue going before 
the Review’s Advertising Review 
Committee for full airing. 

the broader issue corporate in- 
stitutional ads, reminder seems ap- 
propriate: The Review does not pretend 
agree with the messages its adver- 
tisers and appropriate occasions may 
state its disagreement. magazine 
devoted open discussion, however, 
freely accepts ads expressing point 
view (drawing the line only clear fac- 
taste). Such advertisements help make 
the Review possible, are consistent with 
policy fostering public debate, and 
reflect confidence that Review readers 
are mature, intelligent lot, fully capa- 
ble making their own minds with- 
out protection from us. 


The circulation maze 


Publishing specialized magazine like 
the Review, which has finally worked its 
way 30-odd thousand circulation, 
involves, microcosm, all the prob- 
lems publishing great national 
magazine. Thus have confirmed 
through tests what magazines generally 
have learned: that circulation- 
solicitation letters arriving the first week 
January will produce twice many 
subscriptions letters mailed April, 
the curious fact that four-page letter 
will generally produce much better than 
will letter one page two pages 
even three five pages. one sure 
the reasons. Social scientists should 
find choice field explore. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


The computer letter 


Regarding circulation mailings, you 
doubtless have noted the relatively new 
use computerized letters, where the 
computer fills the last name the re- 
cipient various points make the let- 
ter seem quite personal. has been used 
everyone from Gerald Ford (for 
G.O.P. fund-raising) the New Pro- 
cess Company (for selling mail-order 
haberdashery). 

relished one letter from News- 
week addressed this magazine and 
obviously using some mailing list that 
had abbreviated our name 
Jour. the time Newsweek’s 
computer finished, the letter was ad- 

Twitting our friends Newsweek, 
learned that ours was mild case 
computer aberration. One letter had 
gone financial analyst whom 
shall call John Blank. The mailing list 
had read ‘‘John Blank, When 
the letter arrived, began Mr. 
continued: are sure, Mr. 
Anal, that and added later that 
whole Anal Family’’ would find 
Newsweek fascinating. 


Public ‘sponsors’ 


Worth watching with care and some 
public television. recent informal 
gathering veteran executives, 
now working both public and com- 
mercial broadcasting, was agreed that 
companies engaged underwriting 
public programs are tending 
more reviewing scripts and tapes and 
attempt more influence than most 
advertisers commercial programs. 
The quite understandable reason that 
company that ‘‘makes 
program likely feel more 
responsible for content than does one 
whose advertisement simply 
sandwiched into commercial show. 
medium heralded from com- 
mercial E.W.B. 
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seek 
solutions. 


the Monitor’s news approach. 
Focus the significant events taking 
place around the world, then give you the 
approach you need: constructive, 
solution-oriented reporting. 

Test the Monitor. any time you are 
dissatisfied and wish discontinue your 
subscription, simply write 
your mailing label and return it. 
receive refund for the unexpired portion. 

Make this award-winning newspaper 
your daily news source. subscribe use 
the attached order card call this toll- 
free number, 800-225-7090.* 


*In Mass., call collect: (617) 262-2300. 


Please start Monitor subscription, Monday 
through Friday. 


Name (please print) 


Address 


City State Zip 
save and subscribe for year for only $45. 


Fill credit card number here 


Credit card expire date 


Signature 
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edit the paper that when 
the reader through reading tt, 

not rosy. 
But study, 
describe 


John Hughes 
Editor and Manager 
The Christian Science Monitor 


John Hughes and his staff expect dig hard—not 


only uncover today’s global problems, but also you need it. 
search out solutions and steps toward solutions. THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


® 
East, Hughes covered—and sometimes THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
revolutions, wars, and uncommon 125, Astor Station, Boston, MA, 
doing picked string awards including start the Monitor coming the mail every 
the Pulitzer Prize for International Reporting. through Friday. 
Since 1970, his tenure Monitor Editor has been months $12.50 months $37.50 
characterized the energy, professionalism, and $25 year, only $45, 
insight his reporting career. The result savings 
award-winning newspaper that gives you clear, order Bill later 
fair appraisal your world every Monday through 
Friday. 
This news, the way you need it—constructive, (please print) 
solution-oriented reporting today’s significant 
regional, national, and international events. Address 
Make the Monitor your key daily news source 
subscribing today. Simply use the attached card. City State/Country 
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Everybody infinitely adjustable. 
day they drive home from the you can concentrate the 
showroom. road instead 


But ask them about concentrating 
few years later and finding 
should noticeable lack of} 


Volvos are efilled roof pillars that are narrow 


that people grow ap- 

fact, recent nation- 

wide survey new 

AST 
that Volvo owners 


are more Satisfied with theircars seen around.So you 


than are the owners can always see what’s going 
ofanycarmadeby around you. 

General Drive under these con- 


ditions for few months 


Ford, and the car begins 
becoming 


you drive Volvo you 
youre 


begin understand why. 

designed not just make you feel Volvo 


better driver. new self-assuredness the road. 
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Due the way But like many Volvo 
steering allows you maneuver Owners, you'll swear the 


hrough traffic. And getting even faster it’s 
slip getting broken in. 
your firsi Like 
marvel our the way the 
our-wheel disc brakes seat slowly 
SEEM 
your seat. 


the way the car 
Volvo looking good 


usually after your first panic for long time, comes with six 
stop), you'll probably never take coats paint and primer. And 
our triangular two separate under- 
ircuit braking system. coatings 


gives you about 


one.Or 
none. 


Appreciate keep. But more 

quickly give youa car 


bur overhead cam engine can youll want to. 
from 55. The car for people who think. 


wrestling 


over deck chairs 


the 
it’s sinking... 


That’s how Rep. Mike McCormack, one the 
leading energy authorities Congress, once 
described national efforts develop compre- 
hensive energy policy. 

Prospects for end that kind fruitless 
activity are looking better, pleased say. 
But crucial tests still lie national 
will, tough-mindedness facing the 
need for balanced goals and programs, getting 
plans operating effectively. 


This past winter should have taught 
some important lessons; one being that cold 
houses and closed factories and schools make 
poor foundation which build future for 
nation such ours. 


realistic energy policy must all means 
emphasize conservation our precious natural 
resources and protection our environment. 
must also, believe, include specific programs 
eliminate wasteful energy consumption, re- 
quire fuller utilization coal and acceleration 
nuclear development order buy the 
time need get other promising technolo- 
gies—solar and fusion, for instance—working 
for us. 


Our business energy energy and prog- 
ress. been pushing for comprehensive 
national energy policy for close years— 
and we'll keep until get one. 


Many individuals and organizations have 
made energy policy recommendations. Rural 
electric leaders from Maine California have 
put the record our views based 
years experience and the input million 
consumer-members. 


Determined people working together toward 
common goal—listening all sides issue, 


compromising, get the big jobs 
done. 


That’s how worked with our consumer- 
owners write one the greatest success 
stories the 20th century bringing electric 
light and power rural America. 


That’s how working today, serve 
our communities, our country. 


That’s how continue work with our 
nation’s leaders, achieve comprehensive, 
coherent energy policy. 


Annually, 
delegates from 
each the nation’s 
nearly 1000 rural 
electric coopera- 
tives and public 
power districts 
meet formulate 
and adopt policies 
national issues. 


Mr. President, 
Members Congress, 
pledge our cooperation 


America’s 
rural electric systems 


The National Rural Electric Cooperative Association 

the service organization for the nation’s electric coopera- 
tives. For copy rural electric energy positions, write 
“Viewpoints,” NRECA, 2000 Florida Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20009. 
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News 


Many local news shows have become 
cybernetic, modular Twinkies the airwaves 


RON POWERS 


visited the earth 1976 and traversed the nation, 

searching for refinements his legacy, here are some 
the strange and wondrous sights would have seen: 
WLS-TV, the ABC-owned station Chicago, there 
filmed report the station’s weatherman, John Cole- 
man. Coleman standing beside highway North 
Dakota. holds envelope toward the camera. says, 
this envelope are group never-before-published pic- 
tures flying saucers. Are these the real thing? are 
these 
KNXT, the CBS-owned station Los Angeles, 
woman reporter wet suit plunges into tank water. 
She begins playing with porpoise. 


Edward Murrow, the patron saint news, had 


Ron Powers, for six years the television critic the Chicago 
Sun-Times, was awarded the Pulitzer Prize for criticism 1973. 
Last fall became critic-at-large for WMAQ-TV, Chicago. This 
article adapted from The Newscasters: The News Business 
Show Business, published June St. Martin’s Press. 
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KTTV, independent Los Angeles, co- 
anchormen Chuck Ashman and Charles Rowe are reading 
the night’s lead stories. The lead stories include item 
about bill the Tennessee legislature advocating state 
fossil and another item about misprint Azusa Herald 
article announcing the appointment Mary Hartman 
the planning commission. 

WMAL-TV Washington, woman reporter named 
Betsy Ashton announcing story Howard Hughes’s 
will. She sitting cemetery. 

KSTP-TV, the NBC affiliate Minneapolis, com- 
edienne Judy Carne pops into the newsroom during the 
newscast and begins playing with sportscaster Tom Rather’s 
ears. 

WKYC-TV, the NBC-owned station Cleveland, 
reporter Del Donahue broadcasting from inside lion’s 
train lion. Donahue sits down upon the supine lion’s 
haunches. The beast, which lacks sense humor, springs 
and begins maul Donahue, who suffers cuts requiring 


yee, 


= | 
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sixty stitches before pulled safety the real trainer. 
Journalism served the end, however: WKYC’s camera 
records the entire grisly episode, and shown several 
NBC stations news event. 

Murrow would have seen rank upon rank 
matching blazers and coiffures like many 
squadrons With teenagers, all displaying 
standardized wry smiles behind their Star Trek desks. 
would have seen news teams that begin their evening’s duty 
strutting camera masse. (At WABC-TV New 
York, they sort cascade onto the set, like the Angelic 
Messengers taking the stage for Part Three the Dybbuk 
Variations.) 

would have been puzzled full-page newspaper ads 
that trumpet news team though were new kind 
low-tar cigarette, and commercials that 
show anchorman, weatherman, sportscaster, and principal 
reporters riding around cowboy suits white horses 
passing inspection dressed like doughboys. (Los 
Angeles’s KABC has reported yearly budget $1.4 mil- 
lion for this type advertising alone.) 

What the hell, Murrow might understandably have asked, 
has all this got with news? 

would have seen news, all right manner 
speaking. (And the manner speaking would have been 
strange, indeed, Murrow’s ears.) journalists 1976 
not only entertained, they covered news well. 
That is, would safe say that any given nightly 
newscast 1976, viewer would exposed the three 
four most important stories that graced the front pages the 
local newspaper. Most large-city news departments of- 
fered, addition, noble-sounding catalog secondary 
news services: consumer tips; perhaps 
several parts, some civic issue; reporter 
who was conspicuous participant the stories she 
covered; often minority advocate, handsome/beautiful and 


vaguely ethnic, along the lines Geraldo Rivera; 
reporter who checked out complaints made 
against local businesses and services. 

But there was something missing the core. Amidst all 
the self-consciousness, the preening, the ingratiation, and 
the bonhomie, Murrow might have noticed that very few 
cases was there sense mission about the newscasts: 
sense continuity the life the city (or 
covered; palpable willingness perform the vigorous, 
adversary, check-on-government, intervening 
American journalism has traditionally performed. 


here was little feeling real partnership with the 

viewer, only vague, disguised condescension. 

There was little evidence that any the coiffed an- 
air shared were even aware the Jeffersonian no- 
tion than informed public will make its own best de- 
cisions given the facts which make them. 

put into practical terms: Had Murrow stuck around 
station, chosen random, for six eight weeks (or months 
years), chances are that would not have seen one piece 
journalism, initiated that station, that sent corrupt 
politician jail. that resulted widespread and lasting 
structural reform. that forced change official policy. 
that prepared citizens for impending crisis (inflation, 
municipal bankruptcy, educational funding, energy short- 
ages, labor negotiations). 

would, however, have witnessed unending reports 
sex fantasies. And runaway wives. And U.F.O.s. And 
celebrities. And fires. And murders. And accidents. 

And, yes, the weather and sports. 

April 1976, tuned into the six o’clock Eyewitness 
News Channel the ABC-owned station Chicago. 
The evening was chosen random. Here item-by-item 
account the stories broadcast the ensuing hour. 
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The newscast’s lead story, the equivalent newspa- 
per’s banner headline story, dealt with manhunt 
Chicago police for murder suspect. There was lengthy on- 
the-scene film footage policemen dashing along 
sidewalks surround South Side school building which 
the suspect was reported hiding. There were quick-cut 
close-ups cops wearing sunglasses and brandishing shot- 
guns. The Channel camera panned along the excited faces 
the people the neighborhood who had gathered 
watch. Then the action cut the story’s mo- 
ment: close-up footage suspect being forcibly escorted 
from the school building two policemen. 

the conclusion all this drama and excitement, the 
Eyewitness News reporter provided the story’s denouement: 
the suspect was not the real murderer, but innocent man. 
The real murderer was not the school building, after all 
—something that the Eyewitness News producers knew, 
course, before they put the footage the air. The lead story 
had amounted few minutes meaningless titillation. 

Co-anchor Nancy Becker read item stating that 
Chicago Mayor Richard Daley had introduced 
tute the City Council. Behind her appeared 
orange drawing woman elaborately flowered hat. 

Anchorman Joel Daly narrated report that agents 
had secured indictments against twelve persons dealing 
stolen goods. There was film clip United States attor- 
ney holding captured automatic weapon. 

Reporter Rosemarie Gulley, the field, interviewed 
small boy who had overheard telephone conversation be- 
tween crooks grocery store and had the crooks 
in. Beneath the boy’s face was superimposed the legend 
Gulley concluded that the boy’s performance 
demonstrated that people can big 

There was report controversy involving the chair- 
man the Chicago area’s Regional Transportation Author- 
ity and suburban R.T.A. board members, who wanted the 
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chairman thrown out. separate film clips taken news 
conferences the chairman and the suburban group’s 
were shown making disparaging remarks about 
one another. 

field reporter narrated lengthy on-the-scene story, 
with heavy larding humor, the failure the 
Michigan Avenue bridge rise and allow small sailboat 
proceed down the Chicago River. There were numerous 
shots pedestrians along the bridge rail, and the lines 
stalled traffic. There was long concluding shot the small 
sailboat turning circle. 


eatherman John Coleman strode camera. 
Behind him was chroma-key shot for- 
sythia bush. The camerawork made appear 


though Coleman were standing beside the bush. Coleman 
expressed comic wonderment that the forsythia bush was 
taller than his head. pretended cut branch from the 
bush, and sleight camera real cutting appeared his 
hand. Coleman presented the cutting Nancy Becker, who 
shook her head wry amusement. Then Coleman pro- 
ceeded with the weather forecast, standing before 
backdrop that included cartoon drawing clown. 

This segment from the opening, bogus 
footage Coleman’s forsythia-clipping performance 
consumed fifteen minutes the hour-long newscast. There 
followed the first commercial break. 

After the break, Coleman completed his forecast. bit 
Happy Talk ensued, which anchorman Daly (in the role 
Dr. Interlocutor) allowed how didn’t care about the 
weather; had already planned his next trip New York. 
Coleman (Mr. Bones) rolled his eyes skyward and silently 
beseeched the heavens deliver him from this madness. 
The rest the Eyewitness News team whooped this 
uproarious exchange. 

Daly then read off series brief items: old-time 
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Chicago train station had burned down; early-morning 
explosion had building; work crews had 
righted overturned truck expressway (there were 
film clips work crews righting the truck); roadway had 
been closed while firemen hosed away gasoline. Commer- 
cial break. 

Feature reporter Frank Mathie was next. did on- 
location from the South Shore YMCA, about 
instructor who teaches children swim tossing them 
into the deep end the pool. 

Daly then introduced sportscaster Mike Nolan recent 
addition the Eyewitness News team) who, tum, intro- 
duced film report from Augusta, Georgia, concerning the 
Masters Golf Tournament. the report, ABC newsman 
asked golfer whether was going get the ball higher 
before the tournament started, had got high 
wanted it. The golfer commented favorably the 
blooming the flowers about the golf course. 

Back Chicago, said Nolan, City Hall was saluting the 
state basketball champions. There was filmed vignette 
Mayor Daley presenting trophy. 

reporter Bob Petty was next. Petty inter- 
putatively, WLS’s consumer-ombudsman feature. 

There was another commercial break. Frank Mathie re- 
turned the screen his role Channel 7’s 
Like Try reporter. Mathie whom viewers had 
seen playing the roles housewife, bartender, country- 
singer, and was now trying out for stage 
manager the Evanston Concert Ballet. film clip, the 
real stage manager, Nancy Sawyer, showed Mathie how 
call for light cues. The clip concluded with Mathie calling 
for light cues and ending total darkness. Mathie’s 
punchline: Frank Mathie, Channel Eyewitness 
News 

The camera Coleman, who was doing 
pirouette, with his hands clasped high above his head. 
Coleman lisped one particular: you notice? 
Topless ballet home town! What’s this world coming 

Not even the WLS Eyewitness News team normally 
responsive degree bordering the feral could think 
rejoinder that remark, Coleman with yet 
another weather report, which included some information 

there anything the stars for Mike Nolan 
leaned forward ask, with suggestive wink Coleman. 
Nolan, curly-haired and prognathous, had quickly been cast 
the News team’s resident roué. Coleman and 
Daly responded Nolan’s question with wry shakes their 
heads, accompanied knowing chuckles. Nancy Becker 
looked away; she was the long-suffering (but amused) 
feminist foil scenarios such this one sort latter- 
day Jane Wyman. 

Joel Daly recapped the results the Wisconsin and New 
York presidential primaries. 

properly appreciate what happened next America’s 
most profitable television news program, little background 
order. 


April 1976, the presidential campaign Demo- 
cratic candidate Jimmy Carter had already begun the 
object controversy. Newspaper and magazine articles 
were critically examining the consistency Carter’s public 
pronouncements civil rights, welfare, public housing, 
and other touchy domestic issues. Carter’s campaign 
surged forward from victory victory the early months 
1976, the need for clear accounting his policies be- 
came increasingly apparent. How did answer the appar- 
ent contradictions noted his record? What were the points 
departure between his stands on, say, farm price sup- 
ports, and those Henry Jackson? 

April the day after Carter won Wisconsin, Channel 
sent its veteran Hugh Hill, along with 
camera crew, probe the former Georgia governor’s 
anschauung. 

Hill caught with Carter the Milwaukee airport. 
true Front Page tradition, Hill buttonholed the great man. 
Viewers the Eyewitness News saw their nightly source 
political wisdom and insight, trenchcoated and looking seri- 
ous indeed, right there with prospective president. 
was grand and dramatic moment. 

Hill had the opportunity for one question. Though brief, 
constituted veritable textbook Eyewitness News as- 
sumptions, values, and priorities. 

this point, demanded Hill, 


won Wisconsin, there anybody who can beat 


arter opened his mouth answer, then paused beat 
disbelief. This question was not just 
the type Carter often received from 

the electronic press. This one was medicine ball. 

Carter studied Hill with amusement his glittering blue 
eyes. Then smiled his as-advertised smile and explained 
into Hill’s hand-held microphone, patiently though 
were father answering child’s query why the sky 
blue, that was too early tell, but that was definitely 
ahead. 

Back the Channel Eyewitness News studio, there 
were more items: the death radio personality; the Wall 
Street Dow Jones averages; quote from suburban town 
president. 

Rosemarie Gulley did brief report, with film footage, 
about program combat drug abuse Chicago elemen- 
tary schools. 

tuned concluded Joel Daly, The 
Bionic 

What better lead-in The Bionic Woman than the Bionic 
Newscast? The hour just concluded the name jour- 
nalism was, fact, glistening example cybernetic 
news. 

every important area, this night most nights, 
the WLS News team had followed meticulous 
and familiar blueprint for audience-building, which jour- 
nalism played secondary role best. 

The blueprint, which painstakingly thorough, offers 
procedural recommendations for virtually every second 
electronic newscast. few its major requirements are 
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instructive they relate the newscast just described: 

high story-count, with short amount time devoted 
each story. Including John Coleman’s various weather 
appearances, the sports items and the features, Channel 
covered twenty-four stories that hour. Subtracting sixteen 
minutes for commercials and another two three for the 
opening, for transitions, and for clipping forsythia bushes, 
the average time allotted each story was something under 
two minutes. 

But this average misleading. Weather and sports con- 
sumed disproportionately large amount time, did the 
opening suspect’’ piece. These elements reduce 
the average story time little more than one minute. 

The use preferably film footage, wherever 
possible. Film footage creates and adds 
and newscast. This explains why 
WLS used its lead story film-accompanied report that 
was long visual excitement cops and crowds but 
utterly devoid hard news value (nothing had happened). 
emphasizing warmth and friend- 
liness, among the principal news personalities. 

station’s with the community. Bob Petty’s 
interview with the was poor example his 
ombudsman role, but Frank Mathie, acting surrogate 
viewer his Like Try series, person- 
ified refinement the technique. 

Simple stories; effort stay away from the and 
approach; style that easy understand. 

all, the April 1976, early-evening newscast 
was distinguished less what told viewers 
than what appeared tell them. 

WLS appeared deliver information about (among other 
things) major criminal search the area, mayoral as- 
sault prostitution, transportation crisis, the duties 
stage manager suburban ballet and the thoughts 
presidential candidate. 

fact, WLS did almost nothing the sort. did not 
deliver information about major criminal search (assuming 
such information would any use viewer); 
showed disconnected film footage police and crowds 
one specific neighborhood. Moreover, the pointlessness 
the film was concealed until the end. 

delivered limited information Mayor Daley’s pros- 
titution ordinance. But doing so, 
Daley’s companion proposal, one which was soon eclipse 
the prostitution legislation civic debate: ordinance, 
aimed movies, which would ban not only obscenity and 
nudity, but also filmic violence such stab- 
bings, floggings, eye gouging, brutal kicking, and dismem- 
This controversial proposal was described 
Variety potential national model for legislating 
violent films. Perhaps the prostitution ordinance lent itself 
more easily striking 

its transportation-crisis story, WLS built its emphasis 
around pictures personalities conflict: the R.T.A. 
chairman against the suburban board members. Missing was 
explanation the issues that forced the confrontation. 

The suburban ballet story was really 
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the story likable Frank Mathie, the viewers’ surrogate, 
proving once again that was klutz. 

And the Hugh Hill-Jimmy Carter vignette, what 
counted was not much what Carter said Hill could 
well have asked him about the pennant chances the Mil- 
waukee Brewers the visual imprint Channel 7’s Hill 
being there, the the case, alongside celebrity 
Carter. Again: the Channel 7’s involvement with- 
out the substance. 


newscast amounted good deal self- 

aggrandizement for the Channel Eyewitness News 

product, and little the way useful information 
little sense community, ongoing, integrated issues 
and concerns, attempts dig beneath the surface for more 
enduring truths and subtle shadings. was glib, delicious, 
but empty newscast— Twinkie the airwaves. 

But perhaps WLS had plausible excuse. Perhaps was 
just bad day for news. 

examination the following morning’s edition the 
Chicago Tribune indicates that this was not the case. 

The April did not mention the manhunt 
that WLS had led with not surprising, since 
there was story apart from Channel 7’s home movies. 
The Tribune did give front-page display two items the 
WLS newscast: the report agents’ having obtained 
the twelve indictments against persons dealing stolen 
goods was the banner headline, and the R.T.A. transpor- 
tation feud was prominently displayed. 

Inside, the Trib gave fuller and more coherent account 
Mayor Daley’s anti-prostitution ordinance (actually, 
the newspaper made clear, move against massage parlors) 
and explained the national significance the mayor’s at- 
tempt legislate against violent films. 

There were items Kid Heroes bridges that would 
not rise swimming instructors who tossed kids into the 
deep end the pool. There were, however, some other 
stories that were missed Chicagoans who depended 
the WLS Eyewitness News for all their information. 

Among these stories were: 

detailed analysis suburban Oak Park’s controversial 
school reorganization plan, which had significant racial 
implications. 
report that taxpayers the eight-county Chicago area 
paid more federal income tax per taxpayer 1974 than did 
taxpayers any other the nation’s thirty biggest met- 
ropolitan areas the thrust that the older productive 
American cities are being shortchanged, not swindled, 
the flow federal income taxes. 
prediction from the paper’s environment editor, Casey 
Bukro, that would become the twenty-third state 
1976 challenge the growth nuclear power the United 
States. Bukro reported that state representative planned 
introduce bill calling for five-year moratorium 
nuclear-power-plant construction. 
detailed the efforts the Amalgamated Clothing and Tex- 
tile Workers Union organize bank employees the 
Chicago area. LaVelle reported that Department Labor 
continued page 
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statistics local television 

news and public affairs are 
little like official figures 


gasoline mileage: They tell you how far 
you can go, but not the kind ride you 


get. Similarly, the statistics offered here 

tell what proportion station’s broad- 

cast time devoted locally produced 

news and public-affairs programs, but 

not indicate whether the material sub- 

stance fluff, reportage stunts. Yet 

certain that station can make seri- 

ous effort news without setting aside 

sufficient time for it, these figures show 

least the stations that have taken the 
most and least adequate first steps. 

These compilations, based reports 

filed with the Federal Communications 

Commision, were assembled Marilyn 

Brown and David Honig Howard 


University for access, monthly publica- 
tion the National Citizens Committee 


TOP TEN STATIONS: 
SHARE TIME DEVOTED LOCAL NEWS AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
public 
Station City Affiliation Ownership news affairs total 
WCVB-TV Boston ABC Independent: Boston 11.3 5.4 16.7 
Broadcasters, Inc 
WBZ-TV Boston NBC Group: Westinghouse 9.7 5.4 15.1 
WNBC-TV New York NBC Group: NBC 9.3 5.5 14.8 
WTOP-TV Washington CBS Group: Post-Newsweek 9.7 
WFAA-TV Dallas ABC Group: Belo (Dallas 10.4 4.0 14.4 
Morning News) 
KYW-TV Philadelphia NBC Group: Westinghouse 9.9 14.3 
WFSB-TV Hartforc CBS Group: Post-Newsweek 8.3 6.0 14.3 
KSD-TV NBC Group: Pulitzer (St 10.8 13.7 
Louis Post-Dispatch) 
KDKA-TV Pittsburgt CBS Group: Westinghouse 7.2 6.5 13.7 
KABC-TV Angeles ABC Group: ABC 10.3 3.3 13.3 
BOTTOM TEN STATIONS: 
SHARE TIME DEVOTED LOCAL NEWS AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
public 
Station City Affiliation Ownership news affairs total 
WNGE Nashville ABC Group: General Electric 3.3 0.8 41 
WTHR dianapolis ABC Group: Dispatch (Columbus 3.8 0.7 45 
Dispatch) 
KSAT-TV San Antonio ABC Group: Outlet Co. (department 3.6 1.3 49 
WLOS-TV N.C ABC 4.3 0.8 
KOCO-TV Oklahoma Cit ABC 3.9 1.3 5.2 
WDAF-TV Kansas City NBC 4.7 0.6 5.3 
KMSP-TV Mir olis ABC 1.0 5.6 
Grand Rapids ABC 0.7 5.6 
KSL-TV Salt Lake CBS 5.2 0.5 5.7 
WKZO-TV roup: John Fetzer stations 5.9 
WSPA-TV Spartanburg CBS ndependent: Spartan 1.2 5.9 


for Broadcasting. They are the latest 
series begun 1973 when Nicholas 
Johnson, having retired F.C.C. 
commissioner, issued his Broadcast- 
ing America, survey local pro- 
gramming and employment policies. 
Follow-up surveys for 1974 and 1975 
have appeared access issues number 
and 23. The 1976 tabulation appeared 
number (January 1977). Like its 
predecessors, does not cover all sta- 
tions, but only network affiliates the 
fifty largest (metropolitan 
areas), total 140 the 700-plus 
commercial stations the air. These 
stations reach two-thirds the viewing 
households the United States. 

The 1976 tabulation shows that the 
median station this group devotes 6.9 
percent its air time local news and 
2.4 percent public-affairs program- 
ming total 9.3 percent. The 
single station that most closely conforms 
this profile and thus the 
station 1976 was WBNS-TV 
Columbus, Ohio, CBS affiiliate owned 
the Wolfe family, which also owns 
local daily, the Dispatch. left are ta- 
bles showing the stations that were out- 
standingly high and outstandingly low 
news-public affairs air time. Two 
other tables right show similar rank- 
ings among seventeen groups (owning 
sixty-seven stations). 

Some observations: 

There wide gap between the most 
and least generous allocations air time 
news and public affairs. The top ten 
stations devote, the average, nearly 
three times much time such pro- 
gramming the bottom ten, and be- 
tween Boston, the top sta- 
tion, and WNGE-TV, Nashville, the 
bottom, there fourfold difference. 

Newspaper-related stations (the kind 
cross-ownership threatened re- 
cent federal court decision; see page 
38), tend rank high; stations owned 
The Washington Post, Dallas Morn- 
ing News, and the Louis Post- 
Dispatch all appear the top ten. 
contrast, the bottom list contains owners 
with special commitment jour- 
nalism General Electric, the Outlet 
Company, Twentieth-Century Fox, 
Bonneville International. 
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Some cities’ viewers seem better 
served than others’. The greatest share 
local news and public-affairs time 
available Boston, New York, Los 
Angeles, Washington, and Dallas-Fort 
Worth. Among the top fifty markets, 
those receiving the least are 
Greenville-Spartanburg, South 
Carolina; Salt Lake City; Grand 
Rapids-Kalamazoo; the Norfolk, 
Virginia, area; San Antonio; and Syra- 
J.B. 


TOP FIVE BROADCAST GROUPS: 
SHARE TIME DEVOTED 
LOCAL NEWS AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


mean mean 
Group Stations and cities local news public affairs 
Washington 8.4 5.3 13.7 


WFSB-TV, Hartford 
WPLG-TV, Miami 
Westinghouse Baltimore 8.4 5.0 13.4 
WBZ-TV, Boston 
KYW-TV, Philadelphia 
KDKA-TV, Pittsburgh 
KPIX, San Francisco 
ABC WABC-TV, New York 8.6 3.6 12.2 
KABC-TV, Los Angeles 
WLS-TV, Chicago 
KGO-TV, San Francisco 
WXYZ-TV, Detroit 
NBC WNBC-TV, New York 8.2 3.7 11.9 
KNBC, Los Angeles 
Chicago 
WKYC-TV, Cleveland 
WRC-TV, Washington 
Corinthian KXTV, Sacramento 7.2 4.0 11.2 
WISH-TV, Indianapolis 
KHOU-TV, Houston 


BOTTOM FIVE BROADCAST GROUPS: 
SHARE TIME DEVOTED 
LOCAL NEWS AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
mean mean 
Group Stations and cities local news public affairs 
Outlet Co. WBDO-TV, Orlando 5.0 1.9 6.9 


WJAR-TV, Providence 
KSAT-TV, San Antonio 
WNYS-TV, Syracuse 
Taft WDAF-TV, Kansas City 5.0 2.0 7.0 
WGR-TV, Buffalo 
WKRC-TV, Cincinnati 
WTVN-TV, Columbus, Ohio 
Avco WLWC, Columbus, Ohio 6.0 1.2 7.2 
WLWD, Dayton 
WLWT, Cincinnati 
WTHR, Indianapolis 
KMOL-TV, San Antonio 


Newhouse KOIN-TV, Portland, Oregon 6.5 1.5 8.0 
KTVI, St. Louis 
WSYR-TV, Syracuse 

Combined KTAR-TV, Mesa (Phoenix) 5.9 2.7 8.6 


Communications KBTV. Denver 
WXIA-TV, Atlanta 
KOCO-TV, Oklahoma City 
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continued from page 
study the Chicago area had revealed evidence 
against women banking jobs. 

None these stories was particularly 
None lent itself illustration cer- 
tainly not film footage. None could adequately reported 
minute and thirty seconds. None could enhanced 

What the stories had common was connection with 
the ongoing, everyday concerns the people the 
Tribune’s coverage area. Without being spectacular 
dramatic the sense uncovering scandal 
and sending rascals jail, the stories nevertheless had 
utilitarian value. They were reference points, indicators 
the ways things were, should anyone care try change 
them (or manage more equably within the status quo). 
But caring one the few variables that not factored 
into the blueprint for the cybernetic newscast. 


hen local stations create and choreograph entire 
news programs along guidelines supplied re- 
searchers toward the end gratifying the au- 
dience’s surface whims, not supplying its deeper informa- 
tional needs insidious and corrosive hoax being 
perpetrated American viewers through system that 
implicitly asks, and has been granted, their trust. The hoax 
made more insidious the fact that very few news- 
watchers are aware what information out 
newscast make room for the audience-building gim- 
micks and pleasant repartee. 

When evidence these and similar intrusions into the 
conventional journalistic process presented television 
audiences, two things could happen. 

The audiences could, their indifference, indicate 
endorsement developments and, extension, indi- 
cate that their traditional requirements American jour- 
nalism have broken down under the imperatives technol- 
ogy, marketplace primacy, and the inertia public wiil. 
the fundamental aim journalism arm the citizen intel- 
lectually make decisions about how protect his well- 
being. the citizen feels powerless, mass society, 
exercise personal control over his well-being the first 
place, then perhaps cybernetic news, news nonfiction en- 
tertainment, the wave the future, index human 
evolution. The diminishing percentage active voters 
among those eligible vote statistic that lends credence 
this possibility. 

Or, minority citizens within the mass audiences 
minority that perhaps may not persuasive the scale 
TV’s competitive viewing requirements, but which 
nonetheless contributes leadership neighborhoods, com- 
munities, cities, and the nation could assert its pro- 
prietorship over the airwaves and demand reform. This 
minority has already been effective, grass-roots level, 
several areas broadcast policymaking. The most notable 
example the success Action for Children’s Television, 
Boston-based group parents who have raised 
the standards Saturday morning programs and commer- 
cials aimed young children. Other citizen-interest groups 
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with effective watchdog credentials include the communi- 
cations office the United Church Christ and the 
Washington-based National Citizens Committee Broad- 
casting, headed the former citizens’-advocate commis- 
sioner the F.C.C., Nicholas Johnson. 

Such organizations are interest not only referral 
sources for those interested protesting cybernetic news, 
but also prototypes for new groups that could formed 
specifically for that purpose. monitoring project under- 
taken for the DuPont-Columbia survey the American As- 
sociation University Women analyzed the news content 
half-hour news programs 262 local stations across 
the country. Similar monitoring projects could organized 
within given community church, P.T.A., other civic 
groups. The newscasts certain station could taped 
and transcribed over given period week month 
—and the content could then collated and compared with 
that local newspapers, the group’s own personal 
knowledge what (and not) happening within the 
community. 

What would done with the results these surveys? 

Representative Lionel Van Deerlin, Democrat from 
California, the chairman the Communications Sub- 
committee the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. This subcommittee could called upon 
open investigation the news-gathering and reportorial 
practices local television stations. 

The aim any congressional hearings news, 
course, should not prescribe standards broadcast 
journalism. Government-imposed standards would in- 
imical the integrity news are the standards 
suggested consultants and researchers more so, be- 
cause they would carry the censoring force totalitarian 
stamp. 

Short suggesting standards, however, the hearings 
would offer for public scrutiny the organization and admin- 
istration television news. there widespread delega- 
tion programming responsibility television stations, 
direct opposition the provisions the Communica- 
tions Act 1934, the public has right know 
and has the right also challenge the licenses such 
stations. now the economic advantage station 
managers hire news consultants, perhaps should 
matter even greater advantage hire them. 

And what, after all, does constitute the ideal newscast? 

There easy answer. 

have implied somewhat narrow function 
monitor and report the conduct public officials and 
others who exercise power over private citizens as- 
sure Openness, accountability, and the intelligent adminis- 
tration community life. This sort information, tra- 
ditional wisdom has it, assures people clearer basis 
which make their political choices. 

Obviously, this definition doesn’t begin encompass the 
full range subjects and interests that media 
America have traditionally presented. Nor should it. Human 
beings are curious randomly curious, illogically curious, 
morbidly curious. The news apparatus community 
should reflect that curiosity; fact, always has. Even The 


New York Times has its column, and The 
Street Journal not above gossiping occasionally. 

The determining factor the quality news-gathering 
agency, then, its shared relationship with the community 
serves. American newspapers the predominant news 
form until twenty-five years ago have always been 
parochial outlook: published, edited, and written 
people who have made long-term commitments the city 
they cover, and who have stake its viability. The modu- 
lar, transient nature American business the last twenty 
years has cut into this parochial tradition, sure; news- 
paper people move from city city, middle- 
management executives and professional engineers. And 
the enticing economics collectivism, the form bur- 
geoning wire-service use and the use fea- 
tures, has added the standardization the local daily. 


evertheless, the American newspaper, augmented 

the rise the suburban press and even 

weeklies, remains voice its envi- 
ronment: idiosyncratic, steeped the complex history 
local controversies and concerns, familiar with the perform- 
ances civic leaders. Its faults are several and familiar. 
too ready accept versions controversial 
events, slow accept social change its host community 
slow accept social change, boosterish, encrusted with 
its own anachronistic biases. But through all, the daily 
paper often manages benign intervener, flawed but 
generally diligent chronicler the ongoing processes 
city’s life. 

The television news department, contrast, has seldom 
community, not indigenous product it. Its reference 
point time present; unlike the newspapers, the station 
seldom bothers accumulate reference library which 
reporters can check the past coverage ongoing issue. 
Often (as the case with the fifteen network-owned stations 
and the dozens other stations) the news staff 
responds the pure marketing priorities absentee owner- 
ship. The on-air men and women look and sound less like 
their fellow citizens than like some idealized product 
genetic breeding. This may good for viewers’ sexual fan- 
tasies; does not much for station’s credibility. The 
anchor-gods and -goddesses seldom remain long given 
they are nomads, their aspirations fixed New 
York, whence their loyalty often derives. 

Television stations reap enormous profits from the com- 
munities they are licensed serve. Annual pretax profits 
between million and $10 million, depending market 
size, are not uncommon. Average rates return sales 
are consistently between and percent robust figures 
indeed the American industrial community. 

Until local television news ceases exploit the enter- 
tainment bias that conditioned its host medium, and 
shares some the profit with its the form 
comprehensive, compact newscasts, engaging pol- 
lution the worst sort: pollution ideas. Its options 
should the same those any polluter: Clean the 
mess pay the consequences. 
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What’s anybody doing about 
vaccine for hepatitis? 

about new drugs for 
high blood pressure? 

about better tools 
detect diseases? 

Well, this moment, 
there are thousands highly 
trained people working 
these and hundreds other 
prescription product research 
projects. 

They’re working lab- 
oratories member 
companies the Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers 
Association. 

sure, the crusade 
for better medicines and 
medical devices is, like many 


creative ventures, collabora- 


tion. Our people work with 
other scientists medical 
schools, clinics and govern- 
ment institutes. 

For our part, spend 
billion dollars year 
discover new medicines. And 


improve existing medicines. 


like you know 
more about pharmaceutical 
research. But rather than try 
list ongoing projects—an 
impossible task, given the 
space—we’ve published 
report about them. 

It’s called Prognosis 
for America.” 

example, efforts wipe out 
schistosomiasis, disabling 
disease that afflicts millions 
developing nations. 
mention prostaglandins, 
extraordinary class sub- 
stances that may among 
the “miracle drugs” 
the 1980s. 


You'll find out about 
uranium miners taking part 
research new way 


detect clusters pre-cancerous 


cells, test that may have 
implications fighting lung 
cancer and other cancers. 


Mail “Prognosis,” c/o The Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association, 
Dept. CJ-705, 1155 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005. 


ife. 


This worthwhile 
document for anyone who’s 
interested health. 

Which should 


everyone. Mail the coupon for 
your copy. 


The 
Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers 
Association 


new medicine can help, 
we’re working it. 


Please send free copy Prognosis for America.” 


ay, 
name 


With old 
Robeson song 


playing 

the background, 
reporters covering 
the Steelworkers’ 
election 

gave their hearts 


DAVID IGNATIUS 


ast February, the eve the Unit- 
Steelworkers election, New 
Times published profile the 
insurgent candidate for president the 
union, Edward Sadlowski. The New 
Times piece was the last, and probably 
the most idolatrous, string favor- 
able pieces Sadlowski that had been 
appearing major newspapers and 
magazines the months before the 
U.S.W. election. Indeed, wouldn’t 
worth singling out but for the title, 

identical title had graced hack 
biography written nearly twenty-five 
years earlier about David McDonald, 
the flamboyant and sometimes despotic 
Steelworkers president who preceeded 
Abel. That biography, which some 
say was commissioned McDonald 
himself, included such gems 
ming his career, the Man Steel 
gazed out porthole [on his way 
and said: ‘The 
fluence McDonald has been 
McDonald. You have believe things 
and feel things for 

McDonald’s puffery helped make him 
the laughingstock the labor move- 
ment the end his career. genera- 
tion later, puffery Sadlowski lov- 
ingly dispensed the press made 
him momentary liberal cult figure, 


David Ignatius reports from Pittsburgh for 
The Wall Street Journal. 


The press love 


the New Times piece, which began: 
Sadlowski rebellious young 
labor leader least interested 
workers’ spirits their pocketbooks. 
‘How many likes ask, 
‘are working steel 

The press’s infatuation with Sad- 
lowski, engaging but inexperienced 
young union official, and its correspond- 
ing dislike the eventual winner the 
U.S.W. election Lloyd McBride, 
dubbed almost before the 
campaign had begun illustrates 
peculiar bias that colors much current 
reporting organized labor. One could 
and strongly held the substrata 
America inhabited reporters. 

Older, conservative labor leaders like 
George Meany the 
and I.W. Abel the Steelworkers tend 
treated the press with consider- 
able suspicion. Meany, for example, 
often characterized 
which would trivial de- 
tail were not sort shorthand for 
Similarly, Abel’s name often 
preceded phrases like 
year steelworkers which 
presumably intended mean ‘‘over- 

Much the time, the skepticism 
toward Big Labor richly deserved. 
Modern labor leaders, like others who 
control large institutions, can ruthless 
and short-sighted pursuing their per- 
sonal and interest-group goals. But, 
perhaps because their roots the 
mills and shops, labor leaders’ big 
salaries and cigars seem viewed 
with more jaundiced eye than those 
their counterparts corporate manage- 
ment. Rarely, for example, the reader 
introduced U.S. Steel Corporation 
chairman Edgar Speer 
a-year steel company the 
amount his salary and incentive com- 
pensation last year. 

sharp contrast with suspect labor 
fat cats, militant young union officials 
tend embraced the press with 
almost unrestrained enthusiasm. This 
especially true if, like Sadlowski, they 
are clever enough take visiting inter- 


viewers tour the bookshelves 
home, treat them rare recordings 
old labor songs. 

Consider this selection from profile 
Sadlowski The New York Times 
Magazine: reaches for some his 
favorite books, picks The Grapes 
Wrath and quotes Tom Joad saying: 
‘They can’t beat us, pa, cause we’re the 
people.’ ‘That may sound corny you,’ 
says, ‘but believe it.’ 

this excerpt from interview 
Studs Terkel did with Sadlowski, which 
was shown public television 
January 1975: 


TERKEL: Ed, you know, got this crazy 
feeling, what you’re looking for, way, 
beauty, it’s beauty. 

SADLOWSKI: Well, beauty, the respect 
that there’s more the good life than just 
eaming pay check and that. Now why 
shouldn’t everyone afforded opportu- 
nity see John McCormack when was 
has been singing Rose 
the background. This followed Paul 
Robeson singing Purest Kind 


such evocations labor’s past 
Sadlowski was able establish himself 
most press accounts the U.S.W. 
campaign the representative the 
true, militant spirit the working class, 
least conceived reporters. Other 
indications militance, such his- 
tory negotiating strong collective bar- 
gaining agreements, were ignored. 


art Sadlowski’s charm may 

have been that was unsullied 

the experience major re- 

sponsibility. His record union of- 

ficial was short and undistinguished, 

and gave more evidence personal 

ambition than capacity lead 1.4 
million-member union. 

Yet few reporters attempted weigh 
his qualifications for the job, even 
mill-town papers Pittsburgh and other 
cities. These simple facts went largely 
unreported: 
first-term U.S.W. director, Sadlowski 
had never negotiated major contract, 
never pushed major initiative or- 
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ganizing health and safety, never 
taken leading role any union effort 
short, never given much indication 
that was the sort person whom 
steelworker would likely entrust 
his paycheck. 

covering the campaign for The 
Wall Street Journal, was guilty 
most colleagues allowing Sad- 
lowski claim the aura militance. 
Assigned write profile him last 
summer, made the pilgrimage 
Chicago, listened Paul Robeson sing- 
ing Purest Kind Guy,’’ and 
toured the library. the time wrote 
piece, was hearing 
speech. The lesson obvious, 
but worth noting: Reporters who share 
with their subjects intellectual inter- 
est nostalgic labor trivia can easily 
suckered into giving old-time rhetoric 
more prominent place than actual per- 
formance representing the economic 
interests working people, which 
—and always has been labor 
leader’s principal task. 

Press coverage Sadlowski’s oppo- 
nent, the Lloyd McBride, 
portrayed him chiefly tool the 
labor establishment’s drive crush the 
young dissident. Although there were 
usually obligatory references him 
election stories, cannot recall any 
major profile McBride. Rather than 
explore who McBride was and what sort 
policies might pursue (probably 
substantially more liberal than those 
the Abe! administration), most re- 
porters picked the Sadlowski camp’s 
line that had been 
Abel some sort secret coronation 
rite. 

The implication ap- 
peared many stories (ranging from 
New Times column Evans and 
Novak) that almost acquired the force 
fact. But truth McBride had 
emerged the U.S.W. establishment’s 
candidate only after bitter fight with 
the incumbent vice-president, John 
Johns. Abel openly supported McBride 
only after had won consensus support 
from the union leadership. 
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Steelworker Sadlowski: Was the adjective really apt? 


Two leads respected labor writers 
give idea the gee-whiz mental- 
ity which overcame reporters the 
presence Sadlowski, the hard-drink- 
ing, mean-cussing, Steinbeck-quoting 
steelworking man. The encounters often 
seemed produce lapses observation. 

First, column labor writer John 
Herling which appeared The Wash- 
ington Post late 1974: new labor 
star has been Edward Sad- 
lowski, 36, rangy steelworker with the 
quarrel with the adjective 
Sadlowski has, and had the time, 
rather large belly sagging out over his 
trousers. But wouldn’t have aided the 
purpose Herling’s lead have 
characterized him steel- 
worker with the gift hard-hitting 

Second, U.S.W. election piece 
Lee Dembart The New York Times: 
people call Sadlowski the 
Jimmy Carter the steel mills, with his 


warmth and smile propelling his 
populist campaign for the Presidency 
the United Steelworkers 
Here the problem spurious analogy. 
unlikely that there are two more 
dissimilar individuals America than 
Jimmy Carter and Sadlowski. One 
short, thin, farmer, and 
prim speech and manner. The other 
large, pudgy, from Chicago, indus- 
trial worker, and given punctuating 
most his sentences with obscenities. 

colleagues, and I’m left with this 
question: Why did reporters, group, 
tend admire the romantic spirit 
labor’s past, evoked Sad- 
lowski, but dislike its actual organized 
power and stability, evoked Lloyd 
McBride? 

seems just possible that reporters 
—having won for themselves both bread 
and roses recent years have taken 
sneering trade unionists who are 
still struggling for just bread. 
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The sweet tooth 


Coverage the 
saccharin 
ban was sweet 

industry 

but sour science 


JEFFREY SMITH 


January officials the Food and 
Drug Administration (F.D.A.) 
Washington, D.C., announced 
they were monitoring closely study 
Canada the relationship the chemi- 
cal sweetener, saccharin, incidences 
cancer. 3:30 Wednesday, 
March they learned with certainty 
the Canadian government’s intention 
announce proposed ban saccharin 
after the Canadian stock exchange 
closed that evening. 

Wayne Pines, spokesman the 
F.D.A. press-information office, already 
was preparing news release announc- 
ing F.D.A. intentions simultaneously 
ban saccharin the U.S. completed 
the release Wednesday afternoon, 
after talking with officials the Cana- 
dian Health Protection Branch. 

Pines thought the Canadian release, 
which was read him over the phone, 
was too long, but incorporated sev- 
eral its points the F.D.A.’s ten- 
page announcement. those 
points were the Canadian findings that 
saccharin produced malignant bladder 
tumors cancer rats, and the no- 
tation that the dosages saccharin fed 
the rats were excess the amount 
consumer would receive from drinking 
800 twelve-ounce diet sodas daily for 
lifetime. added other details peculiar 
the U.S. ban, particularly that the ban 
had been unequivocally required the 
Delaney clause the federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act. The Delaney 
clause prohibits the use food any 
ingredient shown cause cancer 


Jeffrey Smith member the class 


School Journalism. 


animals man. also noted that sac- 
charin was not immediate hazard 
public 

Almost without exception, major 
news media faithfully reprinted the dos- 
age level notation (U.S. News World 
Report printed the diet-industry figure 
1,250 cans soda day; quoted 
separate industry figures 500 bottles 
day for life and 800 cans day for seven 
years). result, the central issue 
the ban the risk humans saccha- 
understated news accounts that failed 
explain properly the scientific evi- 
dence behind the ban. Seen light 
the implication the F.D.A. statement 
that the ban was necessary more for 
legal than for medical reasons, the dos- 
age level comparison made the ban ap- 
pear ludicrous. 

Only few articles including one 
Boyce Rensberger The New York 
Times and another Steven Kelman 
The New Republic carefully ex- 
plained that the tests and dosage levels 
followed accepted scientific practice. 
two other studies food additives that 
led F.D.A. bans, cyclamate and red 
dye no. were fed similar massive 
doses test animals. The laboratory 
studies thalidomide, another drug 
banned the F.D.A., required sixty 
times the dose that produced abnor- 
malities human beings order 
produce them mice. According 
scientist writing for The New York 
Times’s Op-Ed page, that 
humans would need drink 800 soft 
drinks daily equal the saccharin dos- 
age received rats are interesting 
anecdotes, but are totally irrelevant and 
without scientific 

Nevertheless, John Chancellor, the 
NBC Nightly News, called the dosage 
levels Bruce Mor- 
ton CBS said the ban little 
hard those who drink only one 
two cans Most articles quoted 
Congressmen diet-industry officials 
(The National Observer), 
cally high and 
(both and ABC-TV), 


(NBC and ABC) 
and ‘‘faulty (The New York 
Times). 

widely quoted source that criticized 
both the ban and the experiment was the 
Atlanta-based Calorie Control Council. 
The Council funded the saccharin 
and diet industry, but that fact was con- 
spicuously absent from the news ac- 
counts the networks, the wire serv- 
ices, and major newspapers and 
magazines that publicized the council’s 
opposition the ban. The New Repub- 
lic, for example, dutifully recorded the 
charges council spokesman that 
F.D.A. doesn’t even know what 
happened and test was 
not saccharin but saccharin im- 
Aside from the factual errors 
F.D.A. officials had reviewed the 
test results with Canadian scientists 
Ottawa and the distinguishing charac- 
teristic the study was that had been 
controlled rule out possible ill effects 
saccharin impurities the article 
never identified the nature the coun- 
cil, the sources its funding. 

Similarly, study conducted Dr. 
Frederick Coulston the Albany (New 
York) Medical Center, which showed 
saccharin hazard rhesus monkeys, 
was widely reported The Associated 
Press and other media. was never re- 
ported, however, that his study had been 
paid for not only the F.D.A. (which 
was reported) but also saccharin and 
sugar producers. more than 100 
interviews, one asked about the 
private Dr. Coulston said. 

Many the most flippant quotes re- 
ceived the most press attention. Marvin 
Eisenstadt, executive saccharin- 
packing company, told ABC that 
because some rats Canada showed 
problem reason ban this prod- 
Representative James Martin, 
Democrat from North Carolina who ini- 
tiated legislation overturn the ban, 
was reported saying was more con- 
cerned with diabetics bunch 

Few reporters appeared troubled 
reporting the statements officials 
the 7-Up, Sucaryl, and Sweet Low 
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bore part the following caption: em- 
ploye displays the number packets 
Sweet Low (one and half million) 
human would have ingest year get 
the equivalent amount fed rats that led the 
proposed FDA ban saccharin.”’ 


companies, the exclusion any in- 
dividual group supporting the ban. 
quoted spokesmen for the Na- 
tional Soft Drink Association, and the 
A.P. publicized bill introduced 
Representative Andrew Jacobs In- 
diana legalize saccharin carried 
the warning: Canadians have de- 
termined that saccharin dangerous 
your rat’s 

Statements such these shaped the 
general perception that the ban was ar- 
bitrary and without scientific basis. 
ABC-TV reported one woman’s reac- 
tion: what read the quantities 
have been extensive that human 
being ever going possibly consume 
that much saccharin sugar substi- 
Congress called hearings con- 
sider repeal the ban and the De- 
laney clause. Much the reaction 
seemed exaggerated, however. ABC 
breathlessly reported March that 
F.D.A. telephones were 
protests from the nation’s million di- 
abetics, dieters, and their 
presumably they were not all phoning 
once. Edith Asbury The New York 
Times reported wistfully that ‘‘other 
store managers reported that their cus- 
tomers had not reacted, 

review major news sources also 
turned frequent outright errors. Bar- 
bara Walters ABC-TV, for example, 
reported March that the 
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ported the ban would take effect thirty 
days; and David Brinkley NBC-TV 
reported would take effect sixty 
days. reasonably careful reading 
the F.D.A. press release would have re- 
vealed that the ban was unlikely take 
effect for least 120 days. Also, the 
Canadian experiment, seventeen 200 
rats had developed bladder tumors. 
Time reported the figure eleven 
eighty-two and Newsweek reported 
thirteen 200 and NBC just re- 
ported incomplete totals). The New 
York Times quoted the assertions the 
voluble Marvin Eisenstadt that rat 

For the most part, media seemed un- 
willing much beyond diet-industry 
propaganda. Business Week, partial 
exception, pointed out that most the 
demand for saccharin after the an- 
nouncement the intended ban was 
from industrial users, not dieters. Rens- 
berger, another New York Times ar- 
ticle, effectively challenged the as- 
sumption that saccharin was necessary 
for dieters, indeed even helped them 
lose weight. 


ventually, the coverage became 

less one-sided, particularly after 

the Congressional hearings 
began March 21. The Washington 
Post identified the Calorie Control 
Council’s funding March 26, and 
other publications began reflect accu- 
rately the probability hazard human 
users saccharin. Edward Edelson 
the New York Daily News and Robert 
Merry The National Observer wrote 
balanced accounts several days after the 
ban announcement. Richard Lyons, 
The New York Times, admitted that 
initial coverage left lot de- 
noted that the F.D.A. press 
conference had been called shortly be- 
fore most reporting deadlines, and 
day when Washington was preoccupied 
with the siege Hanafi Moslems. 

The story was not new one, how- 
ever. Few accounts reflected the fact 
that concerns over the safety saccha- 
rin dated back 1907, and that the 
F.D.A. had previously restricted sac- 
charin use after other tests had linked 
with cancer, although both facts were 
included the F.D.A. release. The De- 
laney clause itself has been source 


controversy since 1973, when F.D.A. 
officials first indicated that small 
amounts carcinogens were beginning 
detected common foodstuffs. 
F.D.A. officials said then that the De- 
laney clause was too stringent, and new 
legislation was needed allow sup- 
posedly tolerable amounts such car- 
cinogens common food. 

The presence human food small 
amounts substances that cause cancer 
recurring problem. Richard Zare, 
professor chemistry Columbia 
University, for example, now work- 
ing study for the National Cancer 
Institute aflatoxin, chemical left 
behind fungus moldy grain. His 
preliminary research indicates that 
aflatoxin, known cause liver cancer 
humans, carried along small 
amounts through the milling process and 
into grain and peanut products. Under 
the Delaney amendment, all those 
products would have recalled 
the F.D.A. result improved de- 
tection methods, finding these 
new hazards every F.D.A. 
spokesman said, many people the 
F.D.A. bureaucracy would like see 
the Delaney clause Zare said 
can’t say that small amounts 
aflatoxin are not hazardous, because 
may accumulative poison. 
supports change the Delaney clause 
allow chemical-by-chemical review 
officials the F.D.A. 

This appears the real story be- 
hind the saccharin controversy. Pines 
said recently that the F.D.A. would 
have banned saccharin even without the 
Delaney clause because the ban 
neighboring country. denies any in- 
tention the F.D.A. force Delaney 
clause change, but admits that want 
encourage discussion the 
Because the proposed saccharin ban was 
presented manner that brought the 
Canadian scientific evidence into ques- 
tion, discussion the clause certainly 
was encouraged. 

The real story was not the proposed 
ban itself, but the climate opinion 
created for repeal the Delaney clause. 
the clause repealed, the result 
would almost surely higher levels 
proven carcinogens our food. This 
was the story that the media and the 
public missed. 
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Jet Performance: 
Doing More With Less 


The airlines did more 
1976. More passengers. More 
safety. More freight. More 
service than ever before. 

They did all this while 
using 800 million gallons less 
fuel than 1973 when the 
fuel crunch hit. conser- 
vation record few other 
industries can match. 

Here glance the 
airline performance checklist 
for 1976: 

Safety—Best year commer- 
cial aviation history. 
high 
223 million passengers 
boarded—up million from 
1975. 

Freight—Ton miles carried 
exceeded billion for first 
time. 

Mail—Eight out every 
‘irst class intercity letters 
moved air. 


Fares—Average cost per mile 


air travelers rose less than 
the Cost New 
fares are making air travel 
even more bargain. 
Earnings—On revenues over 
$17 billion, earnings were 
about $400 million—or just 
the U.S. industry average. 
Fuel Conservation—Com- 
pared with 1973, airlines used 
less fuel while carrying 

million more passengers— 
19% gain passengers 
carried per gallon. 

Looking the future, 
forecast that airlines 
1982 will carrying more 
than 300 million passengers 
year—400 million annually 
within decade. This will 
require airlines spend 


billions dollars modern- 
ize with quieter, more fuel- 
efficient jets. 

the predominant 
intercity public transportation 
system, the airlines will con- 
tinue help meet the 
energy challenge 
while keeping America 
the move. 


THE AIRLINES 
AMERICA 


Public Transportation its best. 


4 Mae 
Air Transport Association America, 1709 New York Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006 


news 
from the press room 


Corporate resistance, newspaper silence 
and stymied federal investigation health hazards 
printing plants 


JON SWAN 


more than year now The New York Times, the 

Chicago Tribune, and the Chicago Daily News, all 

which routinely investigate other institutions, 
have barred from their press rooms team medical inves- 
tigators contracted federal agency study the toxic ef- 
fects chemical agents that are being used there. The 
federal agency the National Institute Occupational 
Safety and Health (NIOSH), branch the Department 
Health, Education and Welfare; the research team 
group from the Environmental Sciences Laboratory the 
Mount Sinai School Medicine the City University 
New York. More recently, the New York Post and the New 
York Daily News, subsidiary the (Chicago) Tribune 
Company, joined the papers barring the research team. 

Thus, this writing, early April, five major news- 
papers were, effect, defying federal agency whose 
mandate under the Occupational Safety and Health Act 
1970 carry out investigations and make recom- 
mendations safety and health standards. 

This battle wills began the fall 1975, shortly after 
NIOSH awarded the study contract the Mount Sinai team. 
(The investigation, which industry-wide, includes taking 
air samples press rooms and studying the causes death 
among press-room personnel selected letterpress, lithog- 
raphy, rotogravure, and newspaper companies.) October 
and November that year, members the research team 
and NIOSH first contacted corporate officials the two 
Chicago papers. January 1976, after calling and writing 
officials the Chicago papers effect, members the 
team and NIOSH presented themselves the printing plant 
the Chicago Sun-Times and Daily News, where lawyers 
told them they did not think the team had the right enter 
the plant and refused let them in. Since the same labor 
law firm was advising the Tribune Company, NIOSH did not 
attempt another confrontation there 

New York, project director William Nicholson, 
Mount Sinai’s Environmental Sciences Laboratory, had 
called Dr. Howard Brown, the Times Company’s medical 
director, explain the purpose and scope the NIOSH in- 
vestigation and request permission enter the Times 
plant. According Nicholson (Brown declined speak 
with me), Brown said would have consult with the 
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company’s lawyers and other officials. When Brown called 
back, said again according Nicholson had 
been informed that the Times Company would not admit the 
team the ground that the Environmental Sciences Labora- 
tory might involved workmen’s compensation suits 
involving pressmen. This, course, argument that 
could used bar any research team attempting inves- 
tigate any industry. (No member the Mount Sinai team 
has been involved such suits involving pressmen; some 
have, however, provided medical advice asbestos work- 
ers seeking compensation for asbestos-related diseases.) 

Stymied its attempt gain access newspaper press 
rooms, but finding the doors the press rooms letter- 
press, lithography, and rotogravure companies open them 
Chicago, New York, and Washington, D.C., the Mount 
Sinai team went ahead with its study them. NIOSH, 
meanwhile, was reluctantly considering suing individual 
newspaper companies gain access. obviate this drastic 
move, NIOSH Officials decided hold meeting New 
York City explain the team’s project plans and work 
date representatives The New York Times Company, 
New York News, Inc., the New York Post Corporation, and 
the American Newspaper Publishers Association. The date 
set was December 1976. NIOSH officials say the date was 
chosen after consulting with A.N.P.A. Research In- 
stitute staff member; A.N.P.A. officials say they were no- 
tified the meeting only four days before was held 
and that December was the date the association’s an- 
nual board meeting; thus, nobody could attend. any event, 
the A.N.P.A. declined send representatives the meet- 
ing, did also the Times, Post, and News companies. The 
contretemps was symptomatic the bad feeling that, 
then, had built between the A.N.P.A. and NIOSH. 

December, corporate officials the Times and the 
New York Daily News (and, lesser extent, the Post) 
had adopted the position held and propagated the 
A.N.P.A. and, particular, William Rinehart, 
vice-president/technical the association’s research insti- 
tute namely, that while objective investigation 
newspaper press rooms would welcomed, the Mount 
Sinai team’s findings would reflect the alleged pro-union 
bias Dr. Irving Selikoff, head the Division En- 
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vironmental Medicine the Mount Sinai School 
Medicine and director its Environmental Sciences Labo- 
ratory. Perhaps best known for his work asbestos-related 
diseases, Dr. Selikoff recipient the American Public 
Health Association’s Albert Lasker Award Medicine, 
which was given 1955 for-his work drug cure for 
tuberculosis, and the Annual National Award the 
American Cancer Society, which received 1976 for 
pioneering exploration the relationship between the 
environment and cancer humans, for developing new 
approaches check potential carcinogens, and [very much 
the point this dispute] for continually advocating the 
need safeguard the lives 

The sparsely attended December meeting called 
NIOSH New York afforded the city’s newspapers op- 
portunity cover story involving potential hazards affect- 
ing their own employees or, looked from another 
angle, story about the newspapers’ refusal cooperate 
with federal agency. Neither the the News, nor the 
Post considered the story newsworthy. far was able 
ascertain, the closest the Times came touching the 
subject was late-December series NIOSH’s much- 
abused sibling the Department Labor, the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Administration, OSHA; De- 
cember article Paul Delaney, bearing St. Louis 
dateline, was headlined WORK SAFETY INSPECTOR CAN 
ENTER PLANTS BUT USUALLY WELCOME. 

The Wall Street Journal, alone the city’s dailies, cov- 
ered the story. Staff reporter Gail Bronson’s article, which 
appeared December under the headline FEDERAL UNIT 
INVESTIGATES PRESS ROOMS, PRESSMEN MORTALITY 
EVALUATE HAZARDS, succinctly covered lot ground. 
After explaining the purpose the NIOSH study and point- 
ing out that was not limited newspaper press rooms but 
was industry-wide, Bronson reported: companies 
under investigation with the exception certain news- 
papers have been cooperative, the federal officials 
The parties described offering ad- 
mitting the Mount Sinai team were The New York Times, 
The New York Daily News, and the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association Research Institute. (Bronson did not 
mention the Post her article.) 

Bronson also summarized the findings two recent 
British studies involving deaths the newspaper industry 
between 1952 and 1966, one which found all man- 
ual workers [in the printing trades group studied] 30- 
percent excess deaths London and percent Man- 
chester from lung and bronchial cancer that segment 
the newspaper industry when compared with general- 
population expected death the other finding that 
among printing workers malignancies were greater 
than statistically expected and that bronchial cancer ac- 
counted for many the excess third study, 
778 pressmen employed The New York Times Company 
and carried out the behest that company New York 
University group, was also described. Published 1972, 
purported show that conditions the press 
rooms did not contribute any significant excess death 
rates. (The N.Y.U. study, should pointed out, was 
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total mortality study that is, did not examine what 
caused specific deaths, the NIOSH study designed 
and concluded stressing need for 
industry-wide epidemiologic which the 
NIOSH study is.) 

Possible hazards workers’ health were described 
William Nicholson, project director the Mount Sinai 
team. The ink mist press rooms, Nicholson said, 
tains carbon black and mineral oils. are concerned with 
possible trace amounts carcinogens the carbon black 
and mineral The team had completed its investiga- 
tions letterpress, lithography, and all but one three 
selected rotogravure plants. Only the newspaper press 
rooms remained investigated. 

Bronson talked to, attempted talk to, corporate of- 
ficials the Times and the News, and officials the 
A.N.P.A. Research Institute. The News had comment; 
officials the institute could not reached for comment; 
thus, only John Mortimer, senior vice-president The New 
York Times Company, was quoted. Mortimer said that the 
company was willing have air samples taken its plants 
such study done national that the com- 
pany would with whatever the A.N.P.A. Re- 
search Institute agrees and that the institute was 
proper vehicle for all newspaper inspections. 
shouldn’t just (This position, later learned, 
also that the Post and News companies.) wasn’t just 
them’ms. Not only was the NIOSH study industry-wide; 
involved least four newspapers two cities. (Project di- 
rector Nicholson says that his team also hopes gain access 
newspaper press rooms Washington, D.C., and that 
investigation press rooms Chicago, New York, and 
Washington necessary provide good cross section 
conditions metropolitan press rooms.) 

Editor Publisher, the trade weekly, also covered the 
story. And whereas Bronson the Journal had failed get 
any comment from the A.N.P.A., associate editor 
Earl Wilken apparently got through and absorbed what 
Rinehart the research institute had say. Wilken’s arti- 
cle, misleadingly headlined FEDERAL SAFETY AGENCY 
STARTS PRESSROOM PROBE (NIOSH was not starting its probe 
but attempting complete it), which appeared the De- 
cember issue covered all the ground Rine- 
hart considers important and provided much the 
documentation Rinehart considers crucial his contention 
that research team supervised Selikoff would biased. 


controversy important one. Were five major 

oil companies have defied the government this 

way, the newspapers would not, presumably, have 
failed report the story. Their silence the subject 
their industrial behavior cannot but leave the impression that 
their news judgment self-protective. Moreover, that be- 
havior within least one newspaper-publishing enterprise 
contradicted the ethical stance regarding occupational health 
and safety set forth the editorial page its principal pa- 
per. eloquent editorial entitled 
which appeared the Times March 15, 1975, concluded 
with these words: 
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Unquestionably, strict standards would impose burden busi- 
ness, but responsible businessman wants market product 
engage industrial practice that endangers the health his 
workers consumers. The failure investigate and test toxic- 
ity has already had grievous consequences. Each year further 
delay multiplies needless risks. The costs are hidden but the 
victims are legion. 


Two years later those words had hollow ring. 

The Times Company’s continued defiance the federal 
agency’s request allow research team investigate 
conditions its press rooms was based, part, infor- 
mation had received from Rinehart the A.N.P.A. This, 
least, the impression gained from speaking with Wal- 
ter Mattson, executive vice-president The New York 
Times Company, mid-March. When asked why the 
Times had refused let the Mount Sinai team in, Mattson 
replied, are looking for good, solid, objective 
And when inquired who had suggested that 
Mount Sinai study would not good and solid and objec- 
tive, replied: rely people who live that field. 
have talk Bill Rinehart about the 
News, Joseph Barletta, director employee relations, said 
more directly that he, too, had come his conclusions 
about the Mount Sinai team’s presumed lack objectivity 
the basis information provided Rinehart. (At the 
Post, business manager Eugene Park said that had heard 
only reports this effect, adding that his 
unfair gut was that the Mount Sinai 
team might biased.) Barletta added that expected 
break the months-long newspaper-NIOSH impasse. Of- 
ficials the News and the Times, said, planned 
meet with NIOSH mid-April, which time, 
said, was that will able iron out any 
problems that can get this study going 

the meantime, however, there was word which 
newspaper officials declined either confirm deny 
that the Times and the News, accepting the A.N.P.A.’s in- 
dictment Selikoff biased researcher, were planning 
pool funds pay for second, research 
group make its own evaluation the samplings taken 
the Mount Sinai team and other data used drawing 
its report. they did so, these newspaper companies would, 
course, implicitly declaring that Selikoff was not 
trusted. The companies had put themselves curious po- 
sition, say the least. And what made all the more curi- 
ous was that, with impressive investigative resources 
their service, corporate officials were accepting serious 
indictment respected medical researcher without 
much looking into the validity the charges. 

Was Rinehart’s indictment Selikoff well-founded? 


mid-March, having read the two press accounts avail- 
able, called Rinehart his office Easton, Pennsylvania, 
and asked him send whatever material had regard- 
ing alleged bias. Rinehart made the following 
points our conversation: Selikoff’s close ties with unions, 
and particular with the International Printing and Graphic 
Communications Union, would make any study supervised 
him loaded Selikoff, added, had worked 
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on, and was even now working on, other studies with the 
union and the years [Selikoff] has always sounded 
like union Rinehart called attention 
speech Selikoff had given the fortieth 
convention, held Bar Harbour, Florida, September 
1972. [Alexander Rohan, then president the 
union] introduced him ‘great ally, good friend,’ 
said Rinehart. for speech, Rinehart described 
for battle: get the damned A.N.P.A. and 
the newspapers Rinehart also told that, his 
speech, Selikoff said there was asbestos known car- 
cinogen newsprint and that this was demonstrably 
false. 

Rinehart sent transcript Selikoff’s speech; copy 
letter Rinehart had written December Dr. John 
Finklea, the director NIOSH; and copy 
A.N.P.A. Newsprint Traffic Bulletin, dated December 
12, 1972, announcing that complete survey 
A.N.P.A. revealed that North American mill uses asbes- 
tos the manufacture newsprint. The only use asbes- 
tos the manufacture newsprint was experiments 
several years ago when few manufacturers made test runs 
with asbestos fibers part their continuing research 
improve newsprint 


receiving Rinehart’s packet, read 
speech see had said that asbestos was used 
the manufacture newsprint. found that 

had not. What had said was: companies have been 
putting carloads asbestos into paper manufacturing, and 
workers now the press rooms are exposed asbestos 
dust, they are working with those papers. the way, 
they say improves the quality the paper. holds the 
titanium better. There less penetration. holds the inks 

Since seemed unlikely that Rinehart had misread 
these words, thought that must have misconstrued 
portable proposition the majority the union’s member- 
ship were newspaper pressmen. Calling the union’s head- 
quarters, learned that only about one-fifth the 
G.C.U.’s total membership 122,000 worked news- 
paper press rooms. concluded that Rinehart had failed 
make the distinction between paper and newsprint. 

question remained: Had Selikoff perhaps overstated 
asked Nicholson Mount Sinai send whatever infor- 
mation and Selikoff had gathered this subject. Among 
the papers that arrived were reprints two articles written 
Woolery, director research and development for 
the mining and metals division the Union Carbide Corpo- 
ration. The first, published the August 1965 issue 
the publication the Technical Association the 
Pulp and Paper Industry, was entitled Chrysotile 
Asbestos Additions Cellulosic (1965, incidental- 
ly, was also the year which Selikoff and Drs. Cuyler 
Hammond and Jacob Churg identified asbestos the cause 
mesothelioma, invariably fatal form cancer, 
article that appeared The New England Journal 
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Medicine.) The second article had appeared the Sep- 
tember 1967 issue Pulp Paper International, another 
trade publication, and was entitled High Purity As- 
bestos Used for Pitch Control Near 
the end this article, Woolery wrote: Purity Asbes- 
tos presently being used wide variety paper grades. 
These include glassine, printing paper [such that used 
magazines], linerboard, tissue and others. Asbestos 
levels vary from low curb slight pitch [resin] 

Other papers that Nicholson had sent showed that Union 
Carbide was marketing asbestos for use the manufacture 
paper 1971, and one product-information bulletin 
particular caught eye. dealt with asbes- 
tos, new white fibrous filler and retention aid for printing 
There read: paper companies have 
evaluated our material High Purity Asbestos for pitch 
control compared the effectiveness talc, which they 
normally use. RESULTS THIS WORK: Carload 
quantities asbestos are now being used for pitch 

These were the very words used Selikoff his 1972 
speech. Unless Union Carbide had been indulging hyper- 
bole, his remark would seem have been well founded. 

Curious know more precisely when Union Carbide had 
begun marketing its purity asbestos’’ for use paper 
and when had ceased doing so, called John Myers, mar- 
keting manager/asbestos the corporation’s metals divi- 
sion, Niagara Falls. Myers told that had looked 
into this matter for Dr. Selikoff in, thought, early 1972; 
that the material had received from Nicholson had proba- 
bly been gathered that time; and that his company had 
taken every precaution safeguard against the asbestos 
marketed for use paper from getting into the air by, 
among other things, producing pellet form. Myers went 
say that believed the use asbestos paper began 
any market quantity 1969 and began depleting 
Nowadays, Myers said, there practically as- 
bestos paper. 

Two parts Rinehart’s indictment Selikoff remained 
examined his alleged close links with unions, and 
whether Rinehart’s description 1972 speech 
one which his desire battle with 
newspapers and with was apt. (The quoted 
words are from Rinehart’s December letter di- 
rector Finklea, which Rinehart also referred previous 
A.N.P.A. suggestion NIOSH discontinue its news- 
paper study contract with the Mount Sinai [team] and con- 
tract with [a] medical school whose findings would re- 
spected both union and The reason Rine- 
hart gave was: strongly object when the federal 
government contracts with any group which has the past 
been guilty serious, false, and inflammatory findings 

speech began and ended with references 
very sensible quotation Senator McGovern’s that had 
secret plan for peace; rather, had public plan which 
simply involved the fact that would stop the senseless 
bombing [of North Vietnamese cities] Inaugural 


Selikoff went express the hope that similarly sensible 
which the casualties are certainly much heavier, and 
refer death and disease the work 

newspaper coverage this war, Selikoff 
said: most you know very little about these bat- 
tles. they are reported all, they are the back 
then cited statistics which could read suggest that 
this war deserved much wider coverage than received 
the press: the beginning the Second World War 
there have been recorded deaths, occupational deaths, 
this country over These, went say, 
were the obvious casualties, when somebody 
one really knows the number quiet deaths that occur one 
time, the people who die bladder cancer, the people 
who die emphysema. These are quiet deaths, and they 
into the graves the unknown soldiers 


read the speech, was appeal the assembled 
union leaders inform themselves about the na- 
ture the toxic agents which pressmen might 

exposed and attack all federal agencies and other 
groups that might reasonably expected doing some- 
thing safeguard the health American workers but had 
been slow act had failed anything. his sole 
reference the A.N.P.A., Selikoff said: 


few months ago, sat your Board room the invitation 
President Rohan and met with the representatives the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association, and said the data 
are —and listed what far knew, and said, don’t 
know how bad this is; don’t know whether terrible only 
moderately bad. don’t even know which the things are more 
etcetera. 

And instead the usual answer that doctor would expect, 
let find out, because something wrong let take 
care have heard nothing since, unless you have, Mr. 
Rohan not word. 

You would think that they would want know whether the 


press rooms there danger, there disease, there potential 
death. 


could understand why the A.N.P.A. felt embattled, but 
seemed clear that the foe against whom Selikoff was 
doing battle was not the A.N.P.A particular, but, more 
generally, ignorance, indifference, and lethargy. Indeed, 
the speech struck more nor any less impassioned 
than the previously mentioned Times editorial, 
This raised the question: Should medical re- 
searcher not speak out issue which well in- 
formed and about which deeply concerned while 
newspaper publishers might any subject under the 
sun? raised another question, well: Would the 
A.N.P.A. prefer medical researcher who kept silent? 

The final charge Rinehart’s indictment concerned 
close union ties. Recalling that Paul Brodeur 
The New Yorker had written about work his 
pioneering article asbestos Magic 
published 1968 reread that article. The following 
passage seemed the point: 
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General Motors Update 


Thanks part 
our great family engines, 
total 
since 1974 


The best any American car maker. 


From responsive little fours our 
425-cubic-inch V-8s, General Motors 
offers greater variety automobile 
engines than anyone the world... 
General Motors plants producing 
different basic engines. 

Final EPA figures cars 
and trucks using these engines indi- 
cate that sales-weighted basis, 
models show estimated 
average fuel-economy improvement 
percent over just one year 
ago. This brings GM’s total improve- 
ment since 1974 dramatic 
best mileage improve- 
ment all domestic car 
manufacturers. 

course, the mileage you get 
your car truck may vary, 
but our point is: working 


MARK OF EXCELLENCE 


hard bring you more fuel-efficient 
cars and trucks. 


WHY MANY ENGINES? 


First, because gives the flexi- 
bility meet customer wants. For 
example, our highly popular V-6, 
which produced our Buick 
Division, offered separate 
Pontiac, Oldsmobile and Buick 
models. Second, versatility. Within 
our family engines have other 
families. There are four 350-cubic- 
inch V-8s, for instance, which are 
used various models and 
series that can give you this 
size engine when you want it. 
These engines are produced plants 
operated our Chevrolet, Buick, 
Oldsmobile and Pontiac divisions, 


and General Motors Canada. 
hope discuss with your 
dealer which one these engines 
available the car you select. 


SPRING THE WAY. 


What better time test drive the 
car your choice equipped 
with one the many great engines 
available. 

think find that, even 
with all the emission control equip- 
ment that helps make our 1977 cars 
and trucks the cleanest our his- 
tory, they still offer the kind per- 
formance that makes you want 
get out doors and drive. 
CHEVROLET PONTIAC 
OLDSMOBILE BUICK 
CADILLAC GMC 


want you 
drive what you like 
and like what you drive. 


1954, all seventeen [asbestos worker patients who had come 
Selikoff] from the Paterson [New Jersey] factory were able- 
bodied and working. 1961, however, six them were dead, 
and today [1968] only six them are alive. the eleven who 
died, four were victims lung cancer, three other cancers, one 
mesothelioma, and two asbestosis. After the company 
that owned the factory said was unable make its employment 
records available, [Selikoff] wrote several other large asbestos 
manufacturers the United States, inquiring about the health ex- 
periences their plants, and was unable obtain information 


was, then, only after concerted attempt get the neces- 
sary information from industry, and being rebuffed, that 
1962 Selikoff turned two locals the International As- 
sociation Heat and Frost Insulators and Asbestos Work- 
ers, from whose employment records could obtain de- 
tailed work histories and from whose health and welfare 
records could obtain the dates and places death 
members, well other information essential his re- 
search into the relationship between asbestos and lung 
cancer and other diseases. (This study, incidentally, was not 
funded union but the New York City Department 
Health. All Selikoff’s research involving union records 
funded health organizations such New York’s health 
department, the National Institutes Health, and the 
American Cancer Society. Selikoff, who says that has 
taken from union conduct his research 
into occupationally and environmentally caused diseases, 
adds that will accept money from any source find cures 
for such diseases.) 

Seen this context, Selikoff’s relationship with unions 
did not seem nefarious. 

article that appeared the October 27, 1974 New 
York Times Magazine threw additional light Dr. 
working relationship with some unions. Written 
Alan Anderson, Jr., freelance writer who specializes 
scientific and medical was entitled 
Hidden and subtitled the families some 
workers are endangered occupational Ander- 
son described Environmental Sciences Labora- 
tory the United States, and probably the 
world and went tell how Selikoff and his 
colleagues went about their work: 


typical Selikoff investigation begins with suggestion 
danger often from labor leader concerned with working con- 
ditions, from animal studies with certain chemical. The next 
step find high-risk group that has been exposed the threat 
for example, members local union who worked with 
chloride between and years ago. the investigators are able 
obtain lists names, they then attempt try- 
ing find percent the working group. this proves reason- 
ably easy, they follow with little Selikoff inves- 
tigator puts it, explaining workers why they must conduct the 
tedious interrogations, physical exams, and pulmonary tests. Then 
physician and field epidemiologist are assigned the case, and 
the study branches into two parts: (1) mortality survey deter- 
mine the cause death those who have died, and (2) clinical 
study examine all those still alive. The process commonly takes 
several years, and follow-up studies continue indefinitely. 


Again, seen context, working relationship 


with some unions part his ongoing investigation 
occupational diseases seemed indispensable, until, that 
is, industry forthcoming some unions have been. 

Yet the charge that Selikoff’s reliance unions the 
source essential data must, necessarily, make him biased 
favor unions seemed, any case, beside the point; the 
essential point, surely, whether researcher’s methodol- 
ogy sound and his findings are valid. And Selikoff’s 
studies asbestos and other occupational health hazards 
have held very well, indeed. One recent evidence this 
was his having received last year the American Cancer So- 
ciety’s Annual National Award. Another was provided 
Times article which appeared January this year. 
Written Jane Brody, bore the headline ASBESTOS 
COMPANY AND UNION FUND CANCER RESEARCH, and be- 
gan: unusual display cooperation over ordinar- 
ily divisive issue, labor and industry jointly awarded half 
million dollars yesterday Mount Sinai Medical Center 
here finance attempt find cure occupationally 
caused cancer The company 
union which had joined forces this effort were the 
Johns-Manville Corporation the world’s largest asbestos 
producing and processing company, and one the firms 
that had refused assist Selikoff his 1960s search for 
health records —and the International Asbestos Workers 
Union. The article went say that research effort 
Mount Sinai will codirected Dr. Selikoff and Dr. 
James Holland, leading cancer 


article that appeared The New York Times Maga- 
zine January 21, 1973, Robert Sherrill, Washington 
correspondent The Nation, wrote the effect 

various groups explosion literature the occu- 
pational hazards following the publication 
1965 the article coauthored Selikoff which linked 
asbestos with mesothelioma. asbestos industry and 
the U.S. Department Labor,’’ wrote Sherrill, not 
seemed exactly overjoyed receive all this data; indeed, 
their basic response has been combination defensive- 
ness and hostility and 

acurious commentary the A.N.P.A., and those 
newspaper executives who accepted the version 
things, that for many months Sherrill’s words aptly de- 
scribed their attitude, while Johns-Manville, which ten 
years ago found Selikoff’s findings hard live with, has 
now turned him for expert help. 

for The New York Times Company particular, its 
executive officers might well leam lesson 
medical reporters who, over the years, have filed 
scores stories Dr. investigations into such 
occupational hazards asbestos, vinyl chloride, and poly- 
brominated biphenyl (PBB) without much intimating 
that his findings might biased any way. 

Perhaps, decade from now, the A.N.P.A. will realize 
that there distinction between being foe disease and 
being foe industry. Perhaps, too, newspapers will begin 
more extensively cover the largely neglected story oc- 
cupational health and safety, including stories that directly 
involve newspapers themselves. 
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Crusading 
for jail over 


newspapers 
oppose bail law 
GAILLARD HUNT 


ast year the House Representatives 
passed bill tighten the bail 
law the District Columbia. 
unlikely that the event was marked 
celebrations the offices The 
Washington Post and The Washington 
Star, but should have been. Few bills 
come before Congress with their way 
well greased Washington’s two daily 
papers this one did. 

Many feel that all has been done that 
can done jails and prisons (the 
District Columbia has the highest 
ratio prisoners population any 
jurisdiction the United States, which 
turn leads the world that grim 
statistic), and that any further reduction 
crime will have come from better 
police work, reducing the poverty 
that breeds crime. But Washington’s 
two major papers think differently: 
They have joined what can only 
called crusade for more jailing. 

The crusade dominated the Metro sec- 
tions both papers for most 1976. 
covered broad front: judges, parole 
boards, and probation officers were cas- 
tigated. But most all the District’s 
Bail Reform Act was criticized. The pa- 
pers began find bail angle every 
crime story, sometimes considerable 
sacrifice the facts. 

Take, for instance, the case George 
Logan. Shortly after his arrest early 
March 1976, the ran editorial ti- 
tled BAIL-BOND ROULETTE: 
date watch for the Washington 
metropolitan area’s Nervous Nellies 
about street crime. that day, Mr. 
George Logan, alias George 
Jackson, scheduled appear D.C. 


Gaillard Hunt Washington lawyer. 
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Superior Court for extradition hear- 
The editorial explained that Lo- 
gan, while talking undercover agents, 
had bragged having committed 
murder suburban Prince Georges 
County. Apparently had cited the 
murder prior professional experience 
when applying the agents for job 
hit man. The county, said the 
was ask for Logan’s extradition 
March Mr. Logan appears. 
The ‘if’ must added, since Washing- 
tonians read, last weekend, the discon- 
certing news that after Mr. Logan’s ar- 
rest was freed from custody 
$1,000 bond.”’ 

The editorial’s dudgeon then pro- 
ceeded higher and higher cycles 
roulette with the public 
law-abiding 
until collided with less angel 
law and order than the Little Judge him- 
self: one should profess 
shocked that Gov. George Wallace can 
recruit devoted followers with the 
charge that ‘if you’re mugged the 
streets, the mugger will out jail be- 
fore you’re out the hospital.” too 
many instances for comfort, this city 
and others, that literally 

March the had forgotten 
about its being date 
When Logan appeared court 
scheduled, there was mention 
the paper. fact, the extradition was 
postponed April and again April 
with Logan each time continued 
his bail. The Star reported none this. 

did report November that Logan 
was acquitted the murder, but with 
mention the bail angle that had once 
seemed important. 

The Washington Post more 
likely than the Star let mere facts dis- 
tract from the hot trail bail story. 
April 26, 1976, ran story head- 
lined, OUTCRY GROWS OVER PRETRIAL 
RELEASE SUSPECTS, which began 
with the horror story man arrested 


for rape and burglary while personal 
bond (his mere promise return for 
trial) from two earlier burglaries. 
was back out the street personal 
This may have been true, but 
the main point this article depend- 
fantasy that has dominated 
the whole debate about the 
bail law: Under the Bail Reform Act, 
said the Post, seriousness the 
crime could not unless 
formal pretrial detention were used, and 
only legal issue the bond hearing 
was whether the defendant would flee 
from prosecution.”’ 

Apparently, reading the law itself 
beneath the journalistic dignity all the 
publisher’s men, they would have 
seen that the law says that personal re- 
lease not allowed the judge finds 
the exercise his discretion, that 
such release will not reasonably assure 
the appearance the person required 
the safety any other person the 
(emphasis added). Had the 
Post writer ever sat arraignment court 
would have heard frequent arguments 
about which defendants are dangerous, 
and would have seen many held that 
ground. This was illustrated the case 
Abdul Khaalis, the Hanafi Moslem 
terrorist who was freed 
bond but later locked when court- 
ordered wiretap overheard him threat- 
ening mass murder. 

One crude fact that percent 
people released personal bond 
show for trial. Another that about 
percent the people who appear for 
the first time before Superior Court 
judge are never again arrested for any- 
thing. 

The attempt tighten the Bail Re- 
form Act was never taken the Sen- 
ate, bicameralism saved the day. 
What will happen this session any- 
body’s guess. House subcommittee 
holding hearings starting May 16. 

Chief Judge Harold Greene 
D.C. Superior Court said the House 
hearings, cruel and unfair decep- 
tion the people the District Co- 
lumbia lead them believe that tink- 
ering with the Bail Reform Act will 
produce miraculous results reducing 
This deception may straighten 
itself out the long run, but thanks 
the Washington newspapers. 
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How cross-ownership 


Joint ownership 
newspaper and station 
the same city 

often means 

less diversity coverage 


WILLIAM GORMLEY, JR. 


ore than million Americans live metropol- 

itan areas where least one newspaper and one 

television station have the same owner. Cur- 

rently there are sixty-six such newspaper-television station 

cross-ownerships, and more than 200 cross-ownerships 
newspapers and radio stations. 

March the U.S. Court Appeals Washington 
took important first step toward dissolving most cross- 
ownerships. The court struck down two-year-old F.C.C. 
rule that allowed almost all the companies that already 
owned newspaper and broadcasting outlet the same 
city keep both (such provision known 
father while prohibiting the future formation 
transfer cross-ownerships. The court agreed with the 
F.C.C. that new cross-ownerships should allowed, 
but went insist that existing ones ought dissolved 
those cases where the evidence clearly discloses 
that cross-ownership the public 

Because newspapers and television stations are particu- 
larly important sources news and opinion, the court 


William Gormley, 1975 investigation the effects 


cross-ownership, funded the John and Mary Markle Foun- 
dation, was carried out stages. First, 
questionnaires 349 managing editors and news directors both 
cross-ownership and separately owned newspapers and 
tions; 214 responded. Then visited ten cross-ownership cities 
and interviewed forty-four executives and reporters news- 
papers and television stations. Finally, analyzed 9,335 news 
compare the coverage overlap cross-ownership and 
separately owned pairs newspapers and stations. 

Copies the study, The Effects Newspaper-Television 
Cross-Ownership News Homogeneity, are available for 
from: 

Institute for Research Social Science 
University North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 27514. 

This fall Gormley will assistant professor political sci- 

ence the State University New York, Stony Brook. 


cross-ownerships 
heart this With television stations profita- 
ble they are, few newspaper executives whose companies 
own stations would disagree. 

Since 1968 the Federal Communications Commission has 
struggled with the question whether cross-ownerships 
lead less diversity the news available the public, 
whether, many owners argue, they benefit the public 
tending promote stability and financial soundness. 

1975, shortly after the F.C.C. announced its rule, 
carried out investigation the effects cross-ownership 
the news. found that common ownership news- 
paper and television station the same city does tend 
restrict the variety news available the public and, 
further, that the homogenizing effects cross-ownership 
are most noticeable smaller cities. These findings tend 
support the Court Appeals decision. 

The Court Appeals reviewed the F.C.C.’s cross- 
ownership rule response petition submitted the 
National Citizens Committee for Broadcasting, nonprofit 
group headed former F.C.C. commissioner Nicholas 
Johnson. The N.C.C.B., through lawyers the Citizens 
Communications Center, objected the 
local newspaper-broadcasting combinations 
ground that ran counter the F.C.C.’s longstanding 
presumption that diversity ownership serves the public 
interest presumption that had previously led the F.C.C. 
prohibit the joint ownership more than one broadcast- 
ing station the same kind (television, radio, 
radio) the same market, more than seven stations 
broadcasting the same medium nationwide. supporting 
the N.C.C.B.’s position, the court shifted the burden 
proof from those who oppose cross-ownership those who 
support it. The court conceded that record more es- 
tablishes that cross-ownership serves the public interest than 
injures However, the court argued that the face 
ambiguous evidence the F.C.C. should have relied primar- 
ily its precedents favor diversity ownership. In- 
stead, the F.C.C. gave diversity less weight than gave 
other values allegedly threatened divestiture values 
such local ownership and continuity operation. The 
court noted that record does not disclose the extent 
which divestiture would actually threaten these Fi- 
nally, the court concluded that the F.C.C. had rational 
basis for confining divestiture the seven newspaper- 
television combinations and nine newspaper-radio combi- 
nations that the commission had defined 
situations. 

The court’s decision, written Chief Judge David 
Bazelon, focused attention F.C.C. rule that had given 
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the newspaper and broadcasting industries what they most 
wanted protection for the overwhelming majority 
cross-ownerships. statement that accompanied its 1975 
rule, the F.C.C. characterized divestiture too severe 
remedy for the sake ‘‘a mere hoped-for gain diver- 
and expressed concern that divestiture might cause 
for the industry and hardship for individual 
The F.C.C. also seemed satisfied arguments 
that jointly owned newspapers and broadcasting stations 
maintained genuinely independent news staffs. 
F.C.C.’s words: Various combination owners have stressed 
that their two media interests print and broadcast are 
operated Were otherwise and the two oper- 
ated jointly, might have been necessary for the Commission 
act require divestiture many more 

Lobbying for grandfather clause the broadcasting in- 
dustry was intense. However, the evidence submitted the 
F.C.C. the effects cross-ownership was 
weak the political pressure applied broadcasters was 
strong. the F.C.C. gave less weight diversity than 
the different values stressed broadcasters, was perhaps 
because diversity the flow news and opinion was not 
clearly stake. Threats diversity were defined terms 
for example, the deliberate suppression 
news story the owner newspaper-broadcasting com- 
bination. Whether cross-ownership involved such abuses 
was extremely difficult prove disprove, and the F.C.C. 
never really discovered that cross-ownership erodes diver- 
sity more subtle ways. 


fact the matter that cross-ownership con- 
tributes news homogeneity aggravating 
already disturbing tendency for reporters cover 

stories because other reporters are covering them the 

familiar problem ‘‘pack This conclusion 

emerges from research conducted the spring 1975. 

visited newspaper and television newsrooms ten cross- 

ownership cities. What found was that jointly owned 
newspaper and television news staffs were engaged 
cooperative practices that might not described 

but which nevertheless belied assurances 

owners newspaper-television combinations that their 

news staffs functioned separately and independently. 

Quincy, Illinois, where the Herald-Whig and 

are jointly owned, the newspaper and televi- 

sion news staffs were exchanging news over the 

telephone. Before dawn, WGEM reporter Bob Turek would 
call offices and radio stations outlying areas 
inquire about accidents and crimes. Later the morning, 
the Herald-Whig’s state editor, Harold Gilbert, would tele- 
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phone WGEM obtain information gathered Turek 
—an one reporter described 
since reduced the long-distance phone bills 
the parent company. During the afternoon, WGEM might 
ask the Herald-Whig reciprocate. one WGEM 
porter put it, call them and ask what’s going 
the evening, WGEM and the Herald-Whig’s state desk 
would exchange additional information. Herald-Whig re- 
porter summed the situation: common for 


‘Cross-ownership contributes 
news homogeneity aggravating 
already disturbing tendency 
for reporters 
cover stories because other reporters 
are covering them’ 


people and our people help each 
Portland, Maine, where the Express, the Press 
Herald, and WGAN-TV are jointly owned the Guy 
Gannett chain, the two newspapers were furnishing carbon 
copies stories WGAN before the stories were pub- 
lished. According the city editors the two newspapers, 
carbons news stories were provided 
WGAN. The carbons were placed bins the desks the 
city editors the two newspapers, which shared news- 
room. Once twice day, someone from WGAN would 
pick the carbons. This required little effort because the 
two newspapers and WGAN were situated the same 
building. 
Rock Island, Illinois, the jointly (and locally) owned 
Argus and WHBF-TV were also exchanging carbons. 
Twice during the morning around nine and eleven 
custodian would pick carbons routine news 
stories the Argus (carbons ‘‘exclusives’’ and 
were not provided). Shortly after 12:30 the 
copy deadline for the Argus’s first edition, Argus recep- 
tionist would collect carbons routine news stories from 
bin and deliver them return, WHBF would 
furnish carbons some radio and television stories the 
Argus early the next morning. 

These institutionalized exchanges information between 
jointly owned news staffs were less common than more in- 


affects news-gathering 


get questions like 
that every day,” says Gulf 
Offshore Operations 
Manager Roy Tillerson. 

“People say, ‘Is true 
there are capped natural 
gas wells when people 
need gas 

have say yes, 
because there are. But it’s 
not that simple. 


One well isn’t field 


“When company 
thinks there’s natural gas 
down there, drills 
exploratory well. But one 
gas well doesn’t make 
gas field. you find gas 
with the first well, you 
have cap and drill 
maybe dozen more, 
see how much gas there is. 

“People say, ‘If you 
know there’s gas, why not 
just build pipeline 


“Gulf has 

hundreds 
gas wells 
the Gulf 
Mexico, 
working 
full capacity.” 


Gulf Oil Corporation 


“And say, gas field 
could cover anywhere 
from one square mile 
thousand. Until you 
know how big the field is, 
you don’t know how big 
pipeline build. 
many cases, federal law 
doesn’t allow pipeline 
construction until can 
proved there’s enough 


gas the field justify it. 


“Even you were 
allowed build 
unlimited pipelines, the 
cost the pipelines 
would send the price 
gas out sight. For 


instance, Gulf just 
finished 60-mile 
gathering pipeline that 
cost $25 million. was 
built serve many 
wells. You can see 
that separate pipeline 
for each those wells 
would astronomically 
expensive. 


Working full time 

“So cap wells until 
find enough natural 
gas make practical 
pipe 

“Gulf already has 
producing all the natural 
gas they can. The 
challenge facing 
now find more 
natural gas, and ship 
consumers the 
cheapest way.” 


Gulf people: 
meeting the challenge. 


capped well. But one 
long way from bring- 


- 


ing enough gas make 
pipeline practical.” 


instead sending the gas someplace 
| 


formal contacts between individual members the news 
staffs. Dallas, Texas, where the Morning News owns 
WFAA-TV, WFAA’s news director, Marty Haag, occa- 
sionally chatted over coffee with friends the Morning 
News, where Haag used work. Norfolk, Virginia, 
where The Virginian-Pilot, the Ledger-Star, and WTAR- 
are jointly owned, WTAR’s news director, Jim Mays, 
occasionally ate lunch with people from The Virginian- 
Pilot, where Mays used work. Fresno, California, 
where the Bee owns KMJ-TV, KMJ reporter Mike Hartman 
was occasionally drinking with friends from the Bee, where 
Hartman used work. 

Members separately owned news staffs were also, 
sure, exchanging information, gossiping, and cooperat- 
ing from time time. Indeed, Dayton, Ohio, the Daily 
News was cooperating more with the television station 
didn’t own (WLWD) than with the television station did 
own (WHIO). early 1975, the Daily News was sending 
consumer reporter and entertainment writer WLWD 
filmed reports twice week, free charge. This work- 


Coverage cross-ownership: 
1975 and 1977 


How don’t newspapers report their readers 
official decisions affecting their own cross-ownership ties? 
That question was asked William Gormley after 
F.C.C. cross-ownership decision January 1975; his sur- 
vey next-day coverage indicated that the eighteen 
major dailies examined, only ten covered the story all, 
and only three noted their own relationship with local 
broadcasting. similar survey next-day coverage was 
made the Review after the judicial ruling March 
eleven dailies sampled, almost two-thirds indicated one 
way another that they themselves were part the 
story: 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch ran the story page 
calling attention the third paragraph its company’s 
ownership local television and radio outlets decided 
advance over its handling the 1975 F.C.C. decision, 
which had not mentioned its interest the ruling. 

The New York Times gave the story page-one play, 
though readers got inkling until the seventeenth para- 
graph the fourteenth page the fourth (financial) section 
that the itself had local radio property. The Times’s 
estimate the story’s news value was considerably higher 
than 1975, when ran A.P. story about the earlier 
F.C.C. ruling page 70. 

The Washington Post also deemed the story worthy 
page one, though too saved for the page-5 jump its ex- 
planation how the Post itself might affected point 
that had gone unnoted its coverage the 1975 ruling. 
The Chicago Tribune, which had given scant coverage 
the 1975 decision, this time used sixteen-paragraph 
A.P. story its financial section. This story included 
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ing relationship between the separately owned news organi- 
joint Daily News-WLWD project which examined the im- 
pact inflation Dayton. 

Although cooperation between newspaper and television 
news staffs not confined jointly owned media, certain 
arrangements are more likely when newspaper and tele- 
vision station are jointly owned than when they are not. 
survey 214 newspaper managing editors and televi- 
sion news directors seventy-seven cities found that 
cross-ownership has least three measurable effects. 

First, cross-ownership increases the likelihood that 
newspaper and television station will share carbons. 
Overall, percent newspaper-owned television stations 
receive carbons exclusive basis, opposed per- 
cent comparable television stations not owned news- 
paper. Sometimes the arrangement reciprocal, but the 
flow carbons normally from the newspaper the tele- 
vision station. course, the television station may still 
gather its own information, but the temptation rely 


paragraph that mentioned the Tribune one three prom- 
inent cross-ownership examples that would affected. 

Baltimore, the Sun ran the story page one, but re- 
mained silent about its ties local television. 

The San Francisco Chronicle used story (augmented 
with brief reference its local ties) from the New 
York Times Service, edited remove all rationale sup- 
port the ruling. 

The Milwaukee Sentinel, following its own uncommon 
precedent reporting the 1975 decision, presented page 
full A.P. account and inserted four parenthetical para- 
graphs outlining the broadcasting involvements The 
Journal Company, its parent. 

Coverage the Louisville Courier Journal was 
noteworthy for its extensive report the effects local 
newspaper-broadcasting operations, including some frank 
speculations from the newspaper’s publisher. 

The Providence Evening Bulletin printed story 
and inserted brief reference its own connections. 

prize for modesty must shared The Atlanta 
Constitution and the New York Daily News. Not only did 
each paper ignore its own connections, but each relegated 
the story back pages. The News also was the hands-down 
winner for brevity inches). 

Clearly, some papers were more candid with their readers 
than others, while few others self-consciously withheld 
crucial facts necessary for informed public debate. Never- 
theless, marked contrast the coverage the earlier rul- 
ing, when nearly percent the dailies affected avoided 
the story altogether, this time the basic story was covered 
every paper examined. Trend-seekers might also note that 
general papers that 1975 had ignored the story reported 
1977; papers that 1975 had reported the story without 
mention their broadcasting ties acknowledged them 
1977. 
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newspaper carbons can strong. 

Second, cross-ownership increases the likelihood that 
television station will hire reporter editor who has 
worked for the newspaper that owns the television station. 
Overall, percent newspaper-owned television stations 
have hired reporter editor who worked for the news- 
paper, contrast with percent comparable television 
stations not owned newspaper. According persons 
who have switched from print journalism broadcast jour- 
nalism without changing companies, cross-ownership made 
the transition more appealing. Most switchers were able 
retain their pension and medical benefits, well vacation 
benefits and seniority privileges some cases. Those who 
leave newspaper work for its television station the 
same city maintain friendships with newspaper people 
—friendships which encourage the sharing information. 
the words Dallas newspaper reporter, hard not 
tell 

Third, cross-ownership increases the likelihood that 
newspaper and television station will located within the 
same complex buildings. Overall, percent 
newspaper-owned television stations are located within the 
percent comparable television stations not owned 
newspaper. There nothing diabolical about corporate 
decision house newspaper and television station 
within the same complex buildings. However, such 
decision does bring newspaper and television news staffs 
closer together making easier for them meet. Fur- 
thermore, the sharing the same roof, the same parking 
lot, the same cafeteria reminds newspaper and television 
reporters that they are members the same corporate fam- 
ily which encourages cooperation. 


motives newspaper and television reporters 

who cooperate may different from those 

neighbors who borrow and lend lawn-mowers, can- 
openers, sugar. Nevertheless, cooperation between 
newspaper and television news staffs does undermine 
diversity the flow news. survey showed that, in- 
not, newspapers and television stations char- 
acterized carbon-sharing, cross-employment, loca- 
tion within the same complex buildings tend cover 
more the same stories result. story overlap de- 
fined the number same stories covered newspaper 
and television station divided the number stories 
covered the television station, cross-ownership increases 
story overlap 16.7 percent nationwide. covering more 
the same stories, jointly owned media forgo the opportu- 
nity cover other stories potentially greater importance. 
These neglected stories may condemned 
status. When newspaper and television station cover the 
same stories because they have independently decided that 
the stories are worth covering, some people may benefit 
(especially those whose sole source news the news- 
paper the television station). However, when news- 
paper and television station cover the same stories 
matter convenience reaction the news judgment 
corporate relative, the public may harmed. Cross- 
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ownership contributes this latter kind news 
homogeneity. 

addition its effects news content, cross- 
ownership constricts the flow opinions the mass media 
reducing the willingness television stations 
editorialize. While percent television stations not 
owned newspaper never editorialize, percent 
newspaper-owned television stations never editorialize. The 
F.C.C. encourages, but does not require, broadcasters 
editorialize. Consequently, the newspaper-owned television 
editorializes opposition the newspaper’s views, ne- 
gates the editorial efforts corporate relative. does 
not editorialize all, avoids the dilemma altogether, 
which precisely what many newspaper-owned television 


‘Of course, the television station 
may still gather its own information, 
but the temptation 
rely newspaper carbons 
can strong’ 


stations have done. Some will regard the failure televi- 
sion stations editorialize less than alarming, view 
the extent which television stations editorialize favor 
the United Fund, the Boy Scouts America, and better 
weather. However, television editorials may become more 
substantive and more provocative the near future the 
F.C.C. eases fairness-doctrine requirements. Moreover, the 
fact remains that television station’s refusal editorialize 
increases the public’s dependence local newspaper for 
views local issues. 

The homogenizing effects newspaper-television 
are strongest cities with populations 
under 125,000. These are the very cities which can least af- 
ford such threats diversity, since they typically are served 
only one two local television stations. such cities 
cross-ownership has greater effects the extent which 
newspaper-owned television stations are characterized 
carbon-sharing, cross-employment, location 
same complex buildings newspaper, and refusal 
editorialize. Indeed, the carbon-sharing arrangement ap- 
pears confined cities served only one two local 
television stations. 

The homogenizing effects, cities any size, need not 
blatant, spectacular, deliberate warrant remedial 
action, because they ultimately pose threat the public’s 
right know. The link between diversity media owner- 
ship and diversity the flow news and opinion cannot 
lightly dismissed. Judge Hand wrote U.S. 
Associated Press, conclusions are more likely 
gathered out multitude continued 
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reality—that are embedded deep every American’s 
consciousness. from art exhibition titled 
America: The Far Each tells its 
own special story our first great encounter with our 
own diversity—of red, white and black, sodbuster 
and rancher, traders and trappers, mountaineers and 
homesteaders—and the new ways had invent 
live with each other and with the new land. 

Much what they started remains undone. Within 
our technologies, and our modern diversity, 
the need for better ways solve our problems 
endless and unchanging. The opening new 
frontiers, social weil physical, still the urgent 
business the country, and each us. 

That’s one reason sponsored this exhibition. 
what takes live new frontier. And individual 
individual initiative, individual 
innovativeness are high the list. Sponsorship art 
that reminds that not patronage. It’s business 
and human necessity. 

your company would like know more about 
corporate sponsorship art, write Joseph Cullman 3rd, 
Chairman the Board, Philip Morris Incorporated, 
100 Park Avenue, New York, 10017. 


Philip Morris Incorporated 


takes art make company great. 


Makers Marlboro, Benson Hedges Merit, Parliament. Virginia Slims and Multifilter; 


Miller High Life Beer, Lite Beer and Personna Blades. 


America: The Far appeared Museum Fine Arts, Boston; The 
Denver Art Museum; Fine Arts Gallery San Diego; Milwaukee Art Center; and European 
tour Haags Gemeentemuseum, The Hague, The Netherlands; Kunsthaus, Zurich, 
Switzerland; Villa Essen, Germany; and Osterreichisches Museum fiir angewandte 
Vienna, Austria. The exhibition was sponsored through matching grants from the National 
Endowment for the Arts and Philip Incorporated behalf Marlboro. 


grandfathering the overwhelming majority 
newspaper-television combinations the same city, the 
F.C.C. departed not only from its own precedents but from 
fundamental democratic presumptions favor 
the extent that cross-ownership undermines diversity, 
threatens truth and understanding. 

Other values may threatened divestiture, but 
not clear that they deserve much, any, weight. For exam- 


‘Unless additional evidence 
forthcoming, extensive divestiture 
may well the best solution 
problems 
caused cross-ownership’ 


ple, argued that divestiture would lead reduced local 
ownership television stations. newspapers respond 
divestiture order trading their television stations, re- 
duction local ownership could follow, since approxi- 
mately percent co-located newspaper-television com- 
binations are locally owned. However, even local owner- 
ship generally desirable, local ownership 
ownership may particularly pernicious combination. 
Perhaps local owners take more active personal interest 
the management their properties than absentee owners, 
and perhaps they have stronger beliefs about their communi- 
ty’s needs. But these factors increase the probability that 
the owner’s properties include both newspaper and tele- 
vision station, such personal priorities will stamped 
two major media result. 

also argued that divestiture would lead the collapse 
newspapers subsidized co-located broadcasting prop- 
erties. However, there appears reason why news- 
paper cannot make handsome profit from the sale 
broadcasting station profit which could reinvested 
broadcasting station elsewhere another lucrative en- 
terprise. Last year, total thirty-three television stations 
and 414 radio stations changed hands, which suggests that 
broadcasting stations are not difficult sell. Incidentally, 
these transactions undercut the argument that di- 
vestiture should avoided because will reduce continuity 
operation. continuity important, why does the 
commission routinely approve many transfers? 

Unless additional evidence forthcoming, extensive di- 
vestiture may well the best solution problems caused 
cross-ownership. One possibility would require di- 
vestiture all markets within five years, the F.C.C. pro- 
posed 1970. cases where divestiture would lead the 
collapse newspaper, waiver could certainly 
granted. 

Another policy worth considering would require di- 
vestiture markets where the newspaper controls over 


percent the circulation local daily newspapers, and 
where the television station controls over percent the 
prime-time audience local television stations. Such 
rule, based antitrust standards articulated U.S. 
Philadelphia National Bank, would leave eleven existing 
newspaper-television combinations the same city intact. 

third option would require divestiture cities 
served only one two local television stations those 
cities where cross-ownership interferes with diversity the 
most. This would leave thirty-seven newspaper-television 
combinations the same city temporarily these 
cities, where the harmful effects cross-ownership are less 
cross-ownership could eliminated more gradually 
automatically assigning diversity media ownership 
weight comparative license renewal pro- 
ceedings. newspaper-owned television station might still 
able retain its license when challenged competing 
applicant, but would have demonstrate that cross- 
ownership served the public interest its city. 

None these policy solutions clearly differentiates be- 
tween owners newspaper-television combinations who 
are and owners who are not. How- 
ever, draw such distinctions would require governmental 
inquiries into the news-gathering practices newspaper- 
owned television stations inquiries such the F.C.C.’s 
investigation, begun seven years ago, into alleged impro- 
prieties involving the jointly owned San Francisco Chroni- 
cle and KRON-TV. the Court Appeals observed, 
intrusiveness involved the very process attempt- 
ing uncover abuses such news distortion might 
severely strain First Amendment 


Court Appeals decision, which the F.C.C. 

and the National Association Broadcasters are 

appealing, will probably not the last word 
the subject cross-ownership. The Supreme Court could 
overturn the decision the grounds that the Court Ap- 
peals exceeded its authority. Even the Supreme Court 
affirms the Court Appeals decision, the F.C.C. could 
seek additional evidence support new cross-ownership 
rule. The Court Appeals decision does not require the 
F.C.C. order across-the-board divestiture, nor does re- 
quire the F.C.C. pursue diversity the exclusion other 
values. Relevant questions which might pursued include 
whether newspaper-owned television stations provide more 
public affairs programming than other television stations 
and whether cross-subsidies from the newspaper-owned 
television station the newspaper keep the newspaper 
afloat. Neither question was satisfactorily resolved 
F.C.C. inquiry. Whatever happens coming months, the 
Court Appeals has dramatically redefined the terms the 
debate. People used ask: divestiture necessary? Now 
people are asking: cross-ownership necessary? 

The Court Appeals has reaffirmed that diversity 
choice may depend great part diversity ownership. 
the court noted, First Amendment seeks further 
the for truth.” Surely that search will facilitated 
policy that encourages the maximum 
number 
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WHY SMITH-CORONA 
BEST SELLING PORTABLE. 


There are brands port- 
able typewriters the market. 

But this year, like the last 
years, more people will buy 
Smith-Corona than any other 
brand. 

Here are just five among 
many important reasons why: 


THE TYPEWRITER 
WITH HOLE 

When designed our car- 
tridge, re-designed our type- 
writers. 

place spool cups, posts, 
reversing levers, ribbon guides 
and messy ribbons, there’s hole. 

The hole for our cartridges. 

Next the hole lever. 
Depress the lever and the car- 
tridge pops out. 

three seconds, just 
inserting new cartridge, you 
change ribbon without get- 
ting your fingers dirty. 


mistakr 
mistak 
mistake 


CORRECTS MISTAKES 
SECONDS 


The hole also accommodates 
correcting cartridge. 

when you make mistake, 
you can snap out the typing car- 
tridge, snap the correcting 

cartridge, type over the mistake, 
snap the typing cartridge back 
and type the correct character— 
all ten seconds less. 


FIVE COLORS 


Cartridges come black, red, 
blue, green, and brown. 

black, but you want type line 
red for emphasis, snap out the 
black cartridge and snap the 
red cartridge. just three seconds 
you can see red! 


NYLON 
FILM 


EXECUTIVE LOOKING 
CORRESPONDENCE 


The Smith-Corona electric 
portable with film ribbon will 
give you the sharpest typing 
image any portable. 

ter that looks 
snap the black 
film cartridge 


and type with real authority. 

The black nylon not quite 
authoritative but more econom- 
ical. One cartridge lets you type 
about 325,000 characters. 


FOUR YEARS COLLEGE 
AND BEYOND 


could make some remark- 
able statements about how 
test out typewriters. But that’s 
not necessary. 

Most typewriter retailers 
have typewriters display. Type 
few sentences Smith- 
Corona. Snap cartridge and 
out. Smith-Corona looks and feels 
sturdy because sturdy. 

So, for your high grad- 
uate, suggest you follow this 
simple formula: 

Buy doctor Smith-Corona 
when she graduates from 
high school. 

when she graduates from 
high school. 

Buy successful 
son Smith-Corona when 


she graduates from high school. 
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Why the government 
can’t stop press mergers 


Unless antitrust 
laws are rewritten, 
the Justice 
Department has 
only shaky case 
against the 
growth chains 


TOBY McINTOSH 


the wall his Washington 

D.C. office hangs large map 

the United States sprinkled 

with green pins. green pin 

for every city with competing news- 

muses Jerry Connell, veteran 

Justice Department antitrust attorney, 

over the years I’ve pulled quite 
few 

Hobbled antitrust laws that rarely 
permit legal action, Connell, who has 
major responsibility for newspaper- 
related antitrust enforcement, has 
watched newspapers gobbled other 
newspapers and large chains absorbed 
smaller chains. Written almost century 
ago, the basic antitrust laws were de- 
signed combat single-headed 
monopoly power, such the Rockefel- 
ler oil trust. The laws have never been 
altered sufficiently work effectively 
against oligopoly power the control 
industry three, four, five 
major firms. part, the failure revise 
the anti-monopoly laws springs from 
long-running debate about what levels 
industry concentration are acceptable. 
Now observers the media are joining 
the debate ask what point the gov- 


Toby McIntosh legal-economic corre- 
spondent for The Bureau National Af- 
fairs, Washington. 


ernment should stem oligopoly concen- 
tration newspaper publishing. 

The four largest chains Knight- 
Ridder, Newhouse, Chicago Tribune 
Company, and Gannett now account 
for 23.6 percent all daily newspaper 
circulation, according figures com- 
piled John Morton, newspaper ana- 
lyst with Colin, Hochstin Company. 
Morton also calculates that 1,038 the 
nation’s 1,756 daily newspapers, 
about percent, are owned firms 
controlling more than one paper. 
1971, only about percent the pa- 
pers were under multiple ownership. 
Morton concludes that such concentra- 
tion process that’s inevitable —it’s 
going 

Actually, these figures demonstrate 
level concentration far below the 
thresholds oligopoly power other 
industries steel, automobiles, energy, 
aluminum. Antitrust enforcers have 
been unable tackle even these indus- 
tries, and the newspaper industry pre- 
sents still more difficult problems. 
Without new means enforcement, the 
trend toward oligopoly the newspaper 
industry likely continue unchecked. 

Antitrust laws have already demon- 
strated weakness their failure slow 
accumulation newspapers chains. 
long newspaper purchasers avoid 
acquiring paper competition with 
one they already own, they usually can 
assume immunity from antitrust attack. 
Seventy-two papers changed hands 
1976 without single government anti- 
trust suit. 

Even purchaser acquiring several 
publications the same town may 
fairly safe. Rupert Murdoch’s recent 
kangaroo hop into New York City has 
been under preliminary investigation 
the Justice Department, but the outlook 
for antitrust challenge, according 
insiders, remote. 

One major difficulty probably will 
stymie antitrust enforcers that 


proving that Murdoch’s control the 
New York Post, New York magazine, 
and The Village Voice will tend les- 
sen competition substantially the rel- 
evant market. That last phrase, rel- 
evant term art for anti- 
trust lawyers. Many cases rise fall 
its definition, and the definition prob- 
lems are complex. Take, for example, 
situation which can manufacturer 
buys bottle manufacturer. How does 
such purchase diminish competition? 
Obviously the deal doesn’t increase 
concentration either the can market 
the market, but may diminish 
competition the general container 
market. The degree interchangeabil- 
ity and the intensity competition be- 
tween the two packaging methods will 
clue defining the relevant market. 

The same principle applies news- 
paper mergers and acquisitions. Anti- 
trust prosecutors must determine what 
market newspapers compete. The estab- 
lished rule thumb that newspapers 
not compete the same market un- 
less their circulation areas overlap. Jus- 
tice has been successful challenging 
acquisition involving 
ritories, most recently California 
1968 when the Times-Mirror Company 
(Los Angeles Times) was forced di- 
vest itself its purchase the San 
Bernardino Sun. 


ntitrusters consider the prime com- 

petition among newspapers 

competition for advertising. 
Competition for circulation 
ondary consideration. The potential for 
reduced news coverage editorial con- 
tent does not play even bit part. Only 
the possibility lessened competition 
for advertising dollars relevant, and 
advertising experts are frequent witness- 
antitrust trials. antitrust expert 
with Colin, Hochstin Company makes 
this comment: doesn’t have 


dedicated the notion free press 
continued page 
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‘As long 
newspaper chains are 
reasonably prudent 
about acquisitions, 
they can avoid 
antitrust prosecution’ 


continued from page 

think that any concentration the dis- 
semination news avoided, but 
the antitrust laws are not with 
concentration the diversity ideas 
they are concerned with economic con- 


centration.’ 

Strategically, one the best ways for 
the government win antitrust case 
define the relevant market nar- 
rowly, but this would prove sig- 
nificant problem the case the Mur- 
doch purchases. Because 
newspaper and weekly magazine are 
involved, the relevant market necessar- 
ily would wider than the daily news- 
paper market. Justice has never brought 
case concerning competition other 
than the daily press. 

Murdoch undoubtedly would argue 
that the geographic area served the 
publications broad and that plenty 
competition for advertising remains. 
past cases, lawyers have argued that the 
relevant market advertising 
tives includes billboards, matchbooks, 
skywriting, bumper stickers, and the 
electronic media, well periodicals. 
The Antitrust Division has prevailed 
limiting the market definition for merger 
cases daily newspapers arguing 
that newspaper advertising substan- 
tially different from other types ad- 
vertising; for example, classified ads 
and small-item price advertising food 
and stores have been used 
differentiate newspaper advertising. 
That is, the variety other advertising 
outlets and the size the geographic 
area constitute factors working against 
the success any Justice challenge 

shopping spree. 


nother defense available those 
making acquisitions known 
failing company de- 
which permits acquisitions 
the paper acquired the ropes 
the words one anti- 
trust attorney. However, the failing 
company defense does not protect 
anti-competitive purchase another 
buyer could have made the same ac- 
quisition with fewer anti-competitive 
consequences. 

The related ‘‘potential entrant 
unpopular with many judges 
and economists, holds that acquisi- 
tion should not permitted the pur- 
chaser might have entered the market 


with completely new publication. This 
difficult prove, since courts usually 
demand some form evidence indicat- 
ing the purchaser actually considered 
starting competing newspaper al- 
ternative buying existing paper. 
Moreover, the potential-entrant theory 
considered dead letter far the 
newspaper industry goes because the 
high costs starting new daily news- 
paper and the entrenched position the 
potential competition, usually paper 
enjoying monopoly. Many industrial- 
organization economists cite such high 
crucial factors lead- 
ing the consolidation existing busi- 
nesses and eventually oligopoly. 

All the foregoing antitrust principles 
and problems point dim possibilities 
for Justice action against the acquisition 
chains chains. avert future 
challenges, chains need only avoid ac- 
quiring two papers ina single circulation 
area. Without such overlaps, Justice 
officials would forced devise 
theory that the chains compete for na- 
tional advertising. Justice officials admit 
this would tricky, probably impos- 
sible proposition, since the bulk 
newspaper advertising locally 
oriented. major complication pre- 
sented, moreover, when national adver- 
tising campaigns are designed suit- 
able for display all forms media. 
For example, national ads for deodor- 
ant the local paper may identical 
those plastered billboards, wafting 
from television sets. National advertis- 
ers themselves would probably testify 
that newspapers and the electronic 
media are competing possibilities for 
placement, and the courts often tend 
accept industry’s own view the 
relevant market. Thus, the definition 
the relevant market would huge 
far too large for merger between news- 
competition. 

long newspaper chains are rea- 
sonably prudent about acquisitions they 
can avoid antitrust prosecution. This 
raises the possibility that, theoretically 
least, small number newspaper 
publishers four, for example could 
scatter their purchases cleverly and each 
end controlling percent the 
daily newspaper industry without much 
risk prosecution. 

this occurs, the last Jerry Con- 
nell’s green pins may pulled. 
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Just once, you should 


Allofus come 
from someplace else. 


down the same street your 
great-grandfather walked. 
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Picture this you will. 

man spent all his 
life the United States gets 
plane, crosses great 
ocean, lands. 

walks the same streets 
his family walked centuries 
ago. 

sees his name, which 
rare America, filling 
three pages phone book. 

speaks haltingly the 
language wishes had 
learned better child. 

America’s airline 
the world, Pan does lot 
things. 

help business trav- 
elers make meetings the 


other side the world. Our 
planes take goods and from 


six continents. take vaca- 
tioners just about anywhere 
they want go. 

But nothing seems 
have much meaning 


when help somebody 
discover the second heritage 


that every American has. 


America’s airline the world. 


See your travel agent. 
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The more can put all this 
power work, the easier will 
keep running and warm. 


COAL POWER 


NUCLEAR POWER 


thaw out and forget the Winter 

One thing made clear was that our country 
has areal energy problem. Natural gas, the 
fuel that heats more than half 
homes, short supply, and meeting 
difficult. 

And, got problems with our domestic 
oil supply. now have import over 40% 
our oil needs. three years, this figure 
expected reach 50%. 

What's going ease the situation? 

combination things. 

We've got find and develop more domestic 
oil and gas. top priority. But, 
also got get busy expanding and 
developing other sources energy. 

America has more coal than any other country 


SOLAR POWER 


CONSERVATION POWER 


the free world. It’s logical candidate help 
ease the burden carried oil and gas. 
Nuclear energy can big help, too. 

And solar power can make contribution. 

And while developing all these, 
can't overlook another source energy 
readily available us—our conservation 
efforts. The National Petroleum Council has 
estimated that American families 
could save 14% the energy 
used their homes. Over the 
course year, that would 
our country imports 


one month. 


energy for strong 
America. 
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The great Hustier debate 


The conviction 
Larry Flynt 

forcing 

reluctant press 
re-examine 
and re-affirm 
the First 
Amendment 


ROBERT YOAKUM 


last summer’s five-week trial and 
conviction Goldstein and his 
Screw magazine didn’t excite much 

press coverage comment, this 
winter’s five-week trial and conviction 
Larry Flynt and his Hustler magazine 
did. Not since the landmark Supreme 
Court decision (Miller California) 
1973 the decision that left the inter- 
pretation the Court’s obscenity 
definitions ‘‘average persons applying 
community had the press 
carried much news and discussion 
sex and censorship. 

Coverage the Screw trial, indi- 
cated the last issue the Review, was 
minuscule, was editorial comment. 
contrast, both coverage and comment 
were plentiful during and after the Hus- 
tler trial. Certainly one reason for this 
increased interest was that the circula- 
tion Hustler (nearly million) fifty 
times the circulation Screw. Millions 
people have least seen the slick 
covers Hustler newsstands; only 
New Yorkers and patrons few 
specialized newsstands and bookstores 
elsewhere see the tabloid Screw. 

Still, the Screw and Hustler cases 
have much common: 

Goldstein and Flynt were both de- 


Robert Yoakum, writer and 
syndicated columnist, examined the prose- 
cution Screw magazine the March 
April issue. 
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fended the same lawyer, Herald Price 
Fahringer, and were tried cities 
after Fahringer’s futile efforts obtain 
changes venue known for conser- 
vatism political, religious, and sexual 
matters. neither instance did the trial 
site have anything with the pro- 
duction distribution the magazines, 
nor were any workers for the publica- 
tions residents Wichita (where Gold- 
stein was tried) Cincinnati (where 
Flynt was tried). 

Both juries were told that under Mil- 
ler they were convict they found 
that Screw Hustler were publications 
appeal the prurient interest 
sex, which portray sexual conduct 
patently offensive way and which, taken 
whole, not have serious literary, 
artistic, political scientific 
making this difficult judgment, the 
jurors were assume difficult role: 
that persons, applying con- 
temporary community 

Both cases involved conspiracy stat- 
utes, which have often been likened 
shotguns available prosecutors who 
are unable get convictions more 
substantial grounds. (Porno actor Harry 
Reems was convicted being part 
conspiracy, too, April 1976, for 
playing doctor for day opposite 
Linda Lovelace Deep Throat and ac- 
cepting $100 fee. Reems 
Miami but was convicted Mem- 
phis city had never even vis- 
ited. This April was granted new 
trial, and the government announced that 
would decline try him again. 


nly one the twelve counts 
against Goldstein all for 
mailing obscene material from 
New York Kansas was conspi- 
racy charge. Had the guilty verdict held 
(it did not; mistrial was declared 
and April set the date new 
trial Kansas City, Kansas), Goldstein 
and his former partner, Jim Buckley, 
could have been sentenced sixty 
years prison and fines. 
Flynt’s case, controversial new 
Ohio law was used make possible 
put the publisher away for long time. 


Flynt was convicted the usual charge 
demeanor punishable maximum 
penalty six months’ imprisonment 
and $1,000 fine. But was also con- 
victed ‘‘organized felony 
that brought him additional seven 
twenty-five years prison and 
$10,000 fine. The ‘‘organized 
statute says that when five more 
people conspire collaborate for profit 
this instance it’s first-degree felony. 
Flynt was indicted with other people, 
including his wife and brother, but the 
rest illogically were acquitted. 
Flynt became one-man perpetrator 

Both Flynt and Goldstein could have 
long and costly judicial fight ahead. 
Goldstein says has spent more than 
$300,000 defending himself 1,500 miles 
away from home, and could broke 
with the second trial, especially 
convicted and appeals follow. Flynt has 
spent nearly $200,000 legal fees and 
$60,000 more enlist public support 
for, among other things, the reversal 
his conviction appeal. Flynt can hold 
longer than Goldstein; the projected 
1977 profit for Larry Flynt Publications, 
Inc., $20 million. 

Both magazines are undeniably 
pornographic, which the dictionary de- 
fines pictures, etc. in- 
tended primarily arouse sexual de- 
and good case could made 
that each, its way, obscene the 
Supreme Court’s 1973 definition. Screw 
plicit sex acts; but funny captions, 
political polemics, newsprint reproduc- 
tion, and general atmosphere 
mockery much dilute prurience. 
Hustler not explicit, but its slick pa- 
per, crotch shots, and hardhat prose 
make the raunchier the two. 

Both cases signaled did the 
Reems trial new confidence pros- 
ecutors that the superior courts would 
uphold obscenity convictions. 
Reems case, the prosecutor, Larry Par- 
rish, was known locally energetic 
smiter smut man who gained 


a 


| 
4 
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much publicity and, with it, en- 
hanced political future. recently quit 
assistant U.S. attorney for western 
Tennessee the national lecture 
circuit. The man who nailed Flynt, the 
Hamilton County prosecutor, Simon 
Leis, Jr., running for re-election. The 
lesson has not been lost other ambi- 
tious prosecutors police chiefs. 


ccording New York Univer- 
sity Law Review survey there 
has been increase obscen- 
ity-related prosecutions since the 1973 
decision; the new element present 
the Screw, Hustler, and Reems cases 
—is the eagerness some local officials 
and attorneys prosecute national 
publishers, actors, who neither work 
nor live the community where they 
must stand trial. Given such oppor- 
tunities for power and for glory, seems 
likely that more prosecutors will emu- 
late the pioneers Wichita, Memphis, 
and Cincinnati unless the Supreme 
Court stops them. 
Most dramatically, the two cases 
fulfill the fears expressed the four 
Supreme Court justices who dissented 
Miller and other obscenity decisions 
the same period. The majority can’t 
say that wasn’t warned. Justice 
William Douglas, dissenting one 
these cases, wrote: author, 
every bookseller, every movie exhibitor 
and perhaps every librarian now the 
mercy the local police force’s con- 
ception what appeals ‘prurient 
interest’ ‘patently The 
standards can vary from town town 
and day day unpredictable fash- 
ion. How can author bookseller 
librarian know whether the commu- 
nity deems his books acceptable until 
after the jury renders its his 
Miller dissent, Justice William Brennan 
predicted damage con- 
stitutional rights and this nation’s jud- 
icial the philosophy 
the majority prevailed, Brennan wrote, 
hard see how state-ordered 
regimentation our minds can ever 

The recent prosecutions, although 
initiated the name community 
standards, disregard the most easily 
measurable community standard that 
the marketplace. The total monthly 


is, estimate, the neighborhood 
million. (Non-audited skin magazines 
abound, some guessing was in- 
volved.) Millions Americans attend 
X-rated films; prosecutor Larry Parrish 
estimates the movie audience, probably 
additional millions would surely buy- 
ing viewing were the social stigma at- 
tached these acts slight that in, 
say, Denmark Sweden. any event, 
seems clear that significant segment 
140 million adult Americans regu- 
larly read view material that some 
other Americans regard 
graphic. But the uneasiness and silence 
porn consumers make them probably 
the least effective large pressure group 
the country. 

The Hustler conviction has the 
least stimulated debate whether the 
chosen fare these millions ought not 
receive constitutional protection. 
Editorial writers, however, faced with 
the bad taste and pushy prurience 
Hustler, have found the question 
unwieldy one. With the exception 
those few that applaud Flynt’s convic- 
tion, the editorials begin with vigorous 
denunciation Hustler and Flynt, fol- 
lowed big and even more 
vigorous denunciation the verdict. 

magazine not the kind 
thing you would find most coffee ta- 
The Washington Post editorial 
began. is, perhaps, the most vulgar 
the new breed slick sex magazines. 
the business telling adults what they 
can read see, even other adults find 
the books, magazines, and movies of- 

are you wouldn’t want 
display your coffee wrote 
Newsday. its sale permitted 
most jurisdictions, only because 
attempt suppress would step 
along the road the book 

The New York Times: little 
virtue leaping the defense ad- 
mirable publications. The test our 
commitment free society lies the 
courage defend the disreputable the 
vulgar the service higher goal. 
The Hamilton County prosecutor con- 
ceded that wished draw line, 
test theory law. The case indeed 
test the Supreme ambigu- 
ous 1973 ruling. has 


The Miami Herald: there 
single community standard which 
community some three million 
alleged readers who have chosen 
wouldn’t want live in, but, then, 
don’t have to. The Constitution says 

letter accompanying editorial, 
James Scott, associate editor 
The Kansas City Star and Times, wrote: 
does: The Bill Rights nice have 
around but people sometimes get upset 
when 

The Memphis Commercial Appeal 
pointed out that the Reems conviction 
the Deep Throat case, right there 
Memphis, didn’t put halt porno- 
graphic movies, and that Hustler was 
‘Deep Throat’ decision did little pro- 
tect the morals Memphis. And the 
Hustler conviction not likely 
much more for the morals 

The Los Angeles Times: are 
two important rights here: Persons who 
find smut offensive should not have 
thrust them against their will. But, 
otherwise, adult Americans should 
free make their own 

Minneapolis Tribune: convic- 
tion Hustler’s publisher obscenity 
charges erosion the right free 
speech guaranteed the First Amend- 
ment. And that erosion has chilling sig- 
nificance for other publishers and for 
filmmakers, writers, painters and, 
ultimately, for all 

Miami News: simple enough 
for the American public the judge 
its prurient not-so-prurient inter- 
ests. All has buy not buy 
such 

Based own completely unsci- 
entific survey, believe that fewer than 
percent the metropolitan papers 
were more less sympathy with the 
Flynt conviction. The Worcester Tele- 
gram, this minority, said: con- 
viction Larry Flynt obscenity 
charges has produced much radical-chic 
hand wringing, along with some 
concern about government 
inclined think the concern 
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notion that there such thing 
line between obscenity and constitu- 
tionally protected expression. the 
Flynt case, finally resolved, makes 
the promoters obscenity and pornog- 
raphy bit more cautious, see 
great harm 

The Chicago Tribune said that the 
Flynt conviction predictable 
outburst from the anything-goes liberal 
fringe, from the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, and from some our friends 
the press. But freedom the 
press not really the issue here. Nearly 
years ago the Supreme Court ruled 
the Roth case that obscenity, like in- 
citement rebellion, beyond the pro- 
tection the First 

Because the unreason- 
jail sentence imposed Flynt, 
the Tribune said, suspect that this 
issue will bouncing around the 
courts for some time come. But how- 
ever comes out, hope the principle 
will upheld that obscenity not 
First Amendment freedom that 
community standards may play part 
determining what obscene.” 

The Wall Street Journal took task 
powerful elite this society that 
denies the majority’s right censor 
even the most blatantly offensive sexual 
and was particularly se- 
vere with ninety people, most them 
writers (this one included), who signed 
full-page newspaper advertisement pro- 
testing Flynt’s conviction. 


its criticism the advertisement, 
two-thirds which consisted 
huge headline reading LARRY 
FLYNT: AMERICAN DISSIDENT, The 
Street Journal was not alone. The New 
York Times said that Flynt 
more dissident than any peep-show 
The signers the 
enhance their reputations 
slander association the courageous 
men and women totalitarian nations 
who are risking much for 
Some the original signers withdrew 
their signatures before the was 
printed. Nat Hentoff explained his 
Village Voice column that withdrew 
his name because reference the 
lead paragraph the vilification and 
the Soviet Union and other 
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Jimmy Carter has stated his deep concern. In the wake of 
recent events, we urge the president to take a closer look at 
the restrictions of freedom of expression in America itself. 

In Cincinnati, Ohio, publisher Larry Flynt was convicted of 
using Hustler magazine to pander obscenity and of engaging in 
organized crime. Ohio law states that engaging in organized crime 
is five or more persons conspiring to commit a crime. Mr. Flynt 
was accused of working with members of his staff to produce 
Hustler—a charge such as this could easily be leveled at any pub- 


issident writers and artists in the Soviet Union and other 
nations are being vilified and imprisoned, and President 
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lisher in the country. This clearly amounts to government harass- 
ment of a dissident publication. 

As a result, Flynt was immediately sentenced to 7 to 25 years in 
prison and was fined a total of $11,000. Bond was originally 
refused, pending appeal—an obvious infringement of his rights. 

We the undersigned wish to protest the infringement of Mr. 
Flynt’s rights under the First Amendment because it is a threat to 
the rights of all Americans. We cannot, under any circumstances, 
approve of government censorship. Further, we urge President 
Carter and all our fellow citizens to strengthen their commitment 
to protecting every American's right to freedom of expression. 


Nicholas Von Hoffman 


Irving Wallace 


George T Wein 


Harold Robbins 
Jann Wenner 
Ned Rorem 

Bill Manville Ronet Bruce Wilhamson 
Milt Machin Mike Rovke Emanuel Wolf 
Rudy Maxa Mike Salisbury Robert Yoakum 
Frederic Morton Robert Sherrill Sol Yurick 

Philp Nobile Geofirey Stokes Mark Zussman 


Free address deterred some would-be signers 


magazine, signed and then the 
mistake buying Mr. Flynt’s 
magazine. This complicated the ques- 
tion. Mr. Flynt doesn’t make easy 
quote passages from Milton’s 
construe the degradation human be- 
should protect the man who seeks 
destroy what have worked 

Lapham said that had answers 
these and other related questions. 


can see reason for the press 
make loud protestations about the First 
Amendment. Given the shabbiness its 
present circumstances, the press does it- 
self disservice choosing defend 
its elevated principles such doubtful 
and muddy ground that offered 
Mr. Flynt 

Other signers, myself included, might 
have felt differently had they known 
about the dissident’’ head- 
line, which dominated and warped the 
message. The text itself was otherwise 
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unobjectionable those who believed 
Flynt deserved First Amendment pro- 
tection. Apart from the absurd reference 
dissidents, the petition read just like 
most the newspaper editorials. 

There was one other important reason 
why some writers refused sign the 
Hustler appeal, and, some cases, re- 
fused even concede that Flynt’s im- 
prisonment would bad thing. Lois 
Gould, writing The New York Times, 
said that she had received telephone 
call asking her sign the Hustler ap- 
peal. reflection after concluding 
that Hustler teaches people ‘‘that 
women are consumer goods silly 
putty toys with replaceable parts, 
snack foods with flavors enhanced 
artificial spice and and after 
talking libertarian attorney who re- 
ferred scornfully First Amend- 
ment junkies [who] are out pushing 
she decided not sign, and 
not feel guilty. 

Ellen Willis, writing Rolling Stone, 
said she found herself loathing 
ubiquitous public display dehuman- 
ized images the female which 


‘Feminisis 


have argued that pornography 


does not deserve 
the protection 
the First Amendment 
because direct threat 
women’s safety.’ 


she sees sexist, misogynist socie- 
ty’s answer women’s demand 
respected people, rather than 
exploited objects. The issue 
becomes, she says, women 
are obliged, the name respect for 
civil liberties, tolerate what amounts 
legally and socially sanctioned hate 
campaign. Contemplation this dis- 
turbing question has led more than few 
feminists, radicals and liberal intellec- 
tuals reconsider their traditional op- 
have argued that pornography does not 
deserve the protection the First 


Amendment because direct threat 
women’s safety. 

share the impulse behind 
them, think these appeals for of- 
ficial crackdown are mistaken and 
Willis wrote, but 
agitation genuine threat the state. 
There basis our legal system for 
distinguishing between reactionary and 
revolutionary threats, but our rulers 
nonetheless choose draw such dis- 
tinctions, can sure that they will 
not drawn the revolutionaries’ 
favor. Feminists who support censorship 
are offering the state weapon that will 
inevitably used against 


inally, press reaction Flynt’s 

home state Ohio, and 

Cincinnati itself, particular 
interest. The pattern, with the exception 
The Cincinnati Enquirer, was much 
the same the rest the nation. All 
the papers saw led with caveats about 
Hustler, but defended its right print. 
The Akron Beacon Journal wrote: 
for its readers; nor does seem 
problem for the overwhelming majority 
people who don’t read it. seems 
pose problem only for those who want 
control what other people 

The News-Messenger (Fremont): 
don’t need Big Brother Wash- 
ington Cincinnati deciding for 
what good bad, what read not 

Cleveland Plain Dealer: ‘‘Determi- 
nations obscenity differ not only from 
one community another, but also 
change from one period history 
another. The threat posed constitu- 
tional freedom the Hustler case 
grave and 

And Columbus, where Hustler 
published, the Citizen-Journal wrote: 
think Flynt’s conviction was bad prec- 
edent and the savage sentence given him 
was wholly. unwarranted. ... 
Cincinnati prosecutor clearly trying 
put national publication out busi- 
ness sending its publisher 

The toughest anti-prosecution stand 
Ohio was taken the Dayton Daily 
News. Signed editorials editor Ar- 
nold Rosenfeld and the editorial page 


editor, Thomas Teepen, well un- 
signed editorials, ridiculed the prose- 
cutor, the judge, the verdict, the sen- 
tence, the law, the 
city Cincinnati, The Cincinnati En- 
quirer, the Supreme Court, and censor- 
ship general. And, course, Flynt. 
Some quotations follow: 

organized crime statute was 
meant for the guys who sink rivals 
Lake Erie cement shoes and carry 
submachine guns violin cases. 
bad law and gets worse when 
misapplied, was this indictment. 
And worse yet when trial judge smiles 
the misuse, Judge [William 
Morrissey 

otherwise great city, 
never has made its mind whether 
most wants stuffy prissy and 
usually has settled for being both. Its 
preoccupation with its citizens’ vicari- 
ous sex lives has bordered the obses- 

crazy, appalling and ter- 
rifying perversion the law. Yet 
nobody seems very concerned, least 
all the news media 

Flynt cannot expect justice 
Cincinnati. The leaders the commu- 
nity come from authoritarian tradi- 
tion. Not even The Cincinnati Enquirer, 
which depends the First Amendment 
for its own freedom, will stand for 
freedom when claimed hotshot 
publisher infantile humor and 
would-be sexy 

hard believe even the 
Nixonized Supreme Court could gulp 
down such 

all the human activi- 
ties and interests that are portrayed 
writing and graphics, sex submitted 
the peculiar demand that what said 
about shown must have so- 
cially redeeming value. It’s quite all 
right, the other hand, sell candy 
that appeals your taste buds’ prurient 
interests although has little nutritional 
value and rots 

arguments are only super- 
ficially anti-pornography. their root, 
they are anti-sex. They seem 
outcroppings self-fear, often tendered 
persons afraid their own sexuality 
and convinced, some very heavy so- 
cial institutions have worked hard 
convince them, that unless sex rigor- 
ously policed and repressed, plotted out 
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ust was the color the 
Dust was the color the town. 


The young sheriff moved toward the railway platform, 
pausing only wipe his moist palms his holsters. 


watched the Union Pacific engine hurtle around the 
bend and screech clanging, hissing stop. Silently, 
the Dalton boys swung from the train onto the station 
platform. Suddenly the sheriff found himself staring down 
the barrels three shotguns. The street behind him was 
empty but for the dust. 

There was turning for help. 


his hands crept slowly toward his gun belt knew 
had say now forever hold his peace. crooked 
smile played about the corners his mouth, drawled, 
“Boys, want you hear and hear good. Just 
remember, that Xerox registered trademark Xerox 
Corporation and, brand name, should used only 
identify its products and 


lists do’s and don’ts, hedged 
around with intimidating no-nos, they 
themselves will become its prey some 
ill-defined but doubt wretched 

The reference the paragraph above 
dealing openly with one the nation’s 
most potent pro-censorship pressure 
groups the Roman Catholic Church. 
notable that the newspaper 
editorials read the subject sex and 
censorship, not one mentioned outright 
the power organized religion. 

Cincinnati happens the home 
what Wall Street Journal article 
called the most aggressive 
and well-financed group opposing por- 
the twenty-year-old Citi- 
zens for Decency through Law, formerly 
known Citizens for Decent Literature, 
which has ties one 
newspapers. The founder and president 
the C.D.L., which employs six full- 
time lawyers, Charles Keating, Jr., 
who served President Nixon’s only 
appointee the Commission 
Obscenity and Pornography, and who 
wrote strong dissent the commis- 
sion’s majority report, which recom- 
mended the elimination all legal re- 
strictions sale, exhibition 
distribution sexual materials con- 
senting 

you need legal issue researched 
said Hustler prosecutor 
Simon Leis, C.D.L. will] provide 
the help. They’ve helped prosecutors 
when they didn’t know what the answers 
were. your major obscenity films, 
provide scenarios with pictures 
and summaries 

According the Wall Street Journal 
story, critics the C.D.L. have often 
complained about its tactics. Chicago 
lawyer said court that during obscen- 
ity cases the C.D.L. have for- 
fifty women sitting the pews 
with their rosary beads full view 
the man who said that sex 
movie didn’t offend him found that 
Keating had sent parts his testimony 
his employer. And when Abe Fortas 
was nominated Chief Justice 
the Supreme Court, the C.D.L. showed 
key members Congress twenty- 
minute film clip which 
Fortas while was the Supreme 
Court had said wasn’t 


major contributor C.D.L. Carl 
Lindner, chairman American Finan- 
cial Corporation, which owns, among 
many other large enterprises, The 
Cincinnati Enquirer. Since 1972 
Charles Keating has been executive 
vice-president A.F.C., and his 
brother, William, resigned his seat 
Congress 1974 become president 
the Lindner publisher. 


here cannot have been much 

the Enquirer’s editorial pages 

during the Hustler trial that dis- 
pleased Charles Keating. house col- 
umnist, Bob Brumfield, wrote 
couldn’t any connection between 
the Flynt case and the First Amend- 
and that even Hustler de- 
served appellation ‘press,’ the 
publisher would have more protec- 
tion under the First Amendment than 
any other Brumfield con- 
cluded: got his day court. The 
people got theirs. Flynt was found guilty 
jury. Next case. The moral the 
story, Larry, the crime 
you can’t the time.’ 

The editorial Flynt’s conviction 
said that people Hamilton 
County have the satisfaction, here and 
now, having drawn line and hav- 
ing asserted that the moral consensus 
which overwhelming majority sub- 
scribe need not abandoned those 
who derive immense wealth from serv- 
ing the most depraved instincts sick 
and tiny 

actually stake the on- 
going battle against pornography 
effort restrain the animal impulses 
that are part humankind’s endow- 
ment and sustain atmosphere 
which man’s nobler impulses can domi- 
nate him and, through him, society. 
This struggle, essence, what 
civilization all 

Enquirer readers were not told about 
adverse comment the Flynt convic- 
tion most the nation’s press. The 
only editorial reprinted was the one from 
The Wall Street Journal. 

The Cincinnati Post, Scripps- 
Howard paper, printed three editorials 
the sort that appeared majority 
the nation’s other newspapers. They 
also bore down the judicial behavior 
Judge Morrissey. The Post criticized 
the punitive ‘working life 


sentence,’ and judge’s refusal 
admit testimony about two points: the 
fact that the U.S. Postal Service regu- 
larly delivers Hustler local subscrib- 
ers under second-class 
permit, and the fact that magazines simi- 
lar Hustler are readily available 
newsstands the 

(It was that last decision, Fahringer 
said, that alarmed him most. was ‘‘in- 
would not allowed bring evi- 
dence other sex magazines being sold 
Cincinnati call experts say 
what the community’s standards really 
were. One these experts was 
magazine distributor who was ready 
testify that nearly million 
magazines had been distributed 
Hamilton County during the eleven- 
month period the indictment. Indeed, 
one juror, interviewed Post reporters 
after the verdict, said, don’t think 
was fair look just one magazine. 
think made big difference that those 
other magazines weren’t 

Each the Post editorials dealt with 
the basic problem: Should the First 
Amendment protection free speech 
set aside for obscenity? Saying that 
should not be, the paper quoted this par- 
agraph from the report the Commis- 
sion Obscenity and Pornography: 

Commission recognizes and 
believes that the existence sound 
moral standards vital importance 
individuals and society. effec- 
tive and meaningful, however, these 
standards must based upon deep per- 
sonal commitment flowing from values 
instilled the home, educational and 
religious training, and 
vidual resolutions personal confron- 
tations with human experience. Gov- 
emmental regulations moral choice 
can deprive the individual the re- 
sponsibility for personal decision which 
essential the formation genuine 
moral standards. Such regulation would 
also tend establish official moral 
orthodoxy, contrary our most funda- 
mental constitutional 

However grudgingly, the bulk the 
national press, under pressure case 
dislikes and ground finds dis- 
tasteful, swinging around agree- 
ment with the commission, and the po- 
sition that even must have 
some constitutional protection. 
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The story makes point 
about something even more varied 
than watchbands. 


Almost everyone needs some kind watchband, but 
may surprise you that one company can offer more 
than 200 kinds and still keep adding new ones all the 
time. The sales the Speidel Division Textron prove 
that's sound marketing approach. They also show 
that people have appetite for variety which would 
hard satisfy under any other economic system. 
Stories like this make effective case for private 
enterprise, initial survey viewer reactions 
current television campaign shows. 
ments the advertising, which includes commercials 


about several other divisions Textron, were over- 
whelmingly favorable. 93% viewers with proven recall 
the campaign said the commercials were informa- 
tive. 96% found them believable. 84% thought corpora- 
tions should this kind advertising. 

Viewers had some nice things say about Textron, 
too. Which goes show that making case for Busi- 
ness can good business. 

For more details the research, and copy our 
Annual Report, write Dept. T., Textron, 
Providence, Rhode Island 02903. 


This all you really need keep your 
watch your wrist. And for 


competition, convenient... 


romantic ...you name it. make more 
than 200 different kinds watchbands 


make things just because people want 
them important. you could only buy 
one kind would just make 
life little duller. 


might all you could get. things are, 
you Can choose watchband because it’s 


the Speidel Division Textron, and 
our competitors make lot, too. 


But suppose you could only buy one kind 
anything? Providing freedom choice, 
what private enterprise all about. 


people really need all these Speidel 
styles choose from? Maybe But 
they seem want them. And freedom 


Textron. 


Sold 
two papers (used) 


The march independent newspapers 
into conglomerate ownership, described 
the last issue Ben Bagdikian 
Mergers the Final 
Phase’’) continued without pause the 
early months 1977. The two most im- 
portant, and surprising, transactions 
were the sale the 
known employee-owned newspaper 
company, Kansas City, 
broadcast-based conglomerate, and the 
acquisition the family-held Buffalo 
Evening News trading-stamp con- 
cern. Here are reports the two sales. 


raditions have died hard The 

Kansas City Star. The monumen- 

tal William Rockhill Nelson, 
who founded the paper 1880, shunned 
executive suites favor plain desk 
the newsroom; did his best-known 
and equally mammoth successor, Roy 
Roberts; and have their successors 
down 1977. Another tradition has dic- 
tated that the chief officer should rise 
way the news department, not 
through advertising circulation, and 
was with the incumbent, W.W. 
Baker, and his three 
decessors. Finally, the Kansas City Star 
Company clung for fifty years un- 
usual form ownership, with all stock 
held employees retirees, and the 
company run all-employee board 
directors. 

These traditions came startlingly 
abrupt end when, January 19, 1977, 
The Kansas City Times (the morning, 
and larger, paper, which Nelson bought 
1901) announced the impending sale 
the company. What had happened 
tradition? The simple answer was that 
the Star Company was running little 
short money and that the buyer, Capi- 
tal Cities Communications, Inc., was 
offering great deal $125 million, 


enough make the fifteen twenty 
employees and retirees holding least 
percent the stock into what news 
stories called ‘‘instant 
The papers were certainly not going 
broke, but they faced problems. the 
first nine months 1976, the company 
had made only about 3.2 percent its 
revenues $135.6 million. Heavy de- 
mands for capital were prospect 
for conversion cold-type printing 
and further computerization, for instal- 
lation pollution-control equipment 
the Flambeau Paper Company, sub- 


ing did not extend beyond the lives 
his immediate family. When his daugh- 
ter died 1926, the company went 
for sale. The employees, led Nel- 
son’s son-in-law, filed the winning bid 
$11 million. 

Thereafter, Star and Times employees 
were offered periodic opportunities 
buy shares their own papers. Outsid- 
ers were excluded. Retirees first were 
permitted keep stock until they died, 
when the company bought back; more 
recently, the rules have required em- 
ployees relinquish half their stock 
retirement. help employees buy, the 
company lent them money rates 
low percent, but the Securities and 
Exchange Commission required higher 
rates when the stock’s book value rose, 
and the last two offerings did not sell 


True titans: Roy Roberts (left) and William Rockhill Nelson 


sidiary, cost that itself might run 
much $14 million. 1976, the 
Star Company had undertaken long-term 
borrowing for the first time. 

Why should monopoly papers 
thriving city find themselves pinch? 
Some the causes lay the arrange- 
ments made fifty years the past, when 
the Star Company was last for sale. 
William Rockhill 
thropy, which gave his adopted city 
museum art and $12 million trust 
fund stock it, did not extend his 
employees. Although built paper 
notable for supporting civic virtue and 
for supplying first-rate talent other 


out. Meanwhile, the company had 
make heavy repurchases big stock- 
holders from the early years retired 
died. the time the papers’ sale, 
there were only 535 stockholders, in- 
cluding retirees, although the company 
had 2,000 employees. 

Aside from its pecularities owner- 
ship and style, the company did not op- 
erate much differently from other com- 
mercial newspapers. helped maximize 
profits holding down pay modest 
levels. continued into the 1950s still 
another Nelson tradition that fore- 
ing subscribers take both papers (and 
the Sunday edition) and making adver- 
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Taxes up. Services down. And people 
move out. Not only New York, Newark and 
Detroit. But even which some call the 
world’s next great city. 

the past four years, Atlanta tax collections 
soared $17 million. Even though $18 million 
owed mostly business went mysteriously 
uncollected. The city took $7.6 million over 
budget last year. This year $9.3 million. Yet 
taxes keep going up. 

homeowner gets socked with annual 
hike his home valuation. Tax rates climbed 
too: 17% 1975. Water and sewer fees almost 
doubled. 

Higher taxes and more revenues collected 


should mean improved services. Right? 

Wrong. Garbage collection went from twice 
weekly backyard once-a-week curbside. 
Downtown gets dirtier, parks and classrooms 
more crowded. 

Any wonder 6,300 taxpayers leave Atlanta 
every year? 

Rising taxes and declining services would 
enough drive them away. But, when 
collections continue show surplus and 
taxes still up, the problem goes deeper. 

The real threat Atlanta not lack money. 
poor management. Inefficiency. And lack 
leadership City Hall. 


the public service. For Atlanta. 


American Federation State, County and Municipal Employees Local 1644, Marietta Street, NW, Suite 901, Atlanta, Georgia 30303 


OUR CITIES? 


tisers buy space both stay out; 
federal antitrust decree followed 
court battle terminated the practice. 
Circulation still has not recovered the 
peaks reached those means, but has 
grown modestly recent years 
330,000 for the paper and 
305,000 for the evening. Advertising 
linage has also gone up. 

And yet there was pinch. Did the 
newsroom-based officials the com- 
pany have insufficient management ex- 
pertise run newspaper the 1970s? 
Some employees have charged that the 
sale was the outcome poor manage- 
ment; when asked about this charge, 
Ben Schifman, financial editor, 
financial vice-president, and the oldest 
active editorial employee, declined 
answer. Would call the management 
efficient? says. President 
Baker, more mildly, replies: 
judgment for others make. The Star 

The purchaser, sometimes known 
colloquially CapCities, evidently ap- 
proached the papers without solicitation, 
although New York Times story has 
pointed out that Schifman’s son 
employee E.F. Hutton Company, 
Inc., which handled the transaction. The 
offer was for $139.54 share, more than 
double book value. The Star’s board 
eight members, owning percent 
the stock among them, recommended 
acceptance. There was general meet- 
ing stockholders, and opposition re- 
mained disorganized. 

The Star Company will obviously 
change the shape CapCities. The 
company started broadcasting 
group, but now holds one other major 
paper combination, Fort Worth, 
well dailies Michigan, and 
Belleville, and the string 
Fairchild trade periodicals 
Wear Daily and others). Although the 
conglomerate has been far more profit- 
able than the Star Company (it earned 
more than percent its revenues 
the first nine months 1976), its total 
sales are only fractionally larger than 
those the Kansas City papers. The ac- 
quisition all but doubles the size its 
business. 

early suspicion staffers has 
been that the new owners will try 


CHRONICLE 


make the Kansas City papers come 
CapCities standards profitability, and 
that this could mean closing the less 
prosperous the papers, Nelson’s own 
Star. Baker, who continues 
ident and editor, says does not expect 
any such move. But there have been 
changes. production expert 
ready come help improve printing 
quality. Capital Cities has also imported 
chairman from Fort Worth. may 
symbol the new era that did 
not take desk the newsroom, but 
office the first floor, with the business 
and advertising department. 


GEORGE KENNEDY 


George Kennedy member the Univer- 
sity Missouri faculty journalism. 


Buffalo Evening News was 

started Edward Butler 

October 11, 1880, less than 
month after William Rockhill Nelson 
brought out his Kansas City Star. Both 
were part wave newspaper ex- 
pansion fostered the rapid growth 
American cities. Buffalo, Butler 
family ownership lasted well into the 
present age contraction. Although the 
paper never gained the citywide 
monopoly enjoyed the Kansas City 
papers (the morning Courier-Express 
competes with the News), prospered 
and enjoyed reputation for rather som- 
ber thoroughness. 

was death and taxes that led 
change the News this year. 1974, 
Mrs. Edward Butler, widow the 
founder’s son and sole owner, died and 
left potential multimillion-dollar 
estate-tax liability. Anticipating that 
bill, the estate disposed the news- 
paper, for about $33 million, while re- 
taining local broadcast properties. 

The name the acquiring organiza- 
tion was scarcely one stir confidence 
among journalists; yet Blue Chip 
Stamps was least knee-deep news- 
papers. The chairman, Charles 
Munger, related old lowa news- 
paper family. More important, Warren 
Buffett, who holds percent Blue 
Chip, also chairman the concern 
that runs the estimable Sun Newspapers 
Omaha, which won Pulitzer for 
their investigation the financial affairs 


Boys Town. Even more important, 
the same concern holds percent the 
Washington Post Company, and Buffett 
director and chairman the finance 
committee that company. The Buffalo 
News has thus become part rather 
formidable constellation. And en- 
couraging that Blue Chip seems value 
the News. the Blue Chip president, 
Donald Koeppel, remarked: 
papers are like Rembrandts; there are 


fewer them every year. 


magazine 
about excellence? 


Quest/77 

Robert Shnayerson, editor. Published 
bimonthly the Ambassador 
International Cultural Foundation. Single 
copy, $2; subscription, $12 year 


Quest/77, judging its first issue, pub- 
lished March, thinking person’s 
coffee-table magazine. Willed into 
being and financed Herbert 
Armstrong the Worldwide Church 
God, and now edited, after appropriate 
guarantees editorial independence 
were made, former editor 
Harper’s, Quest/77 (the digits will 
change with the years) seems deter- 
mined publish the toniest good news 
its editors can find. The magazine’s 
charter, says Shnayerson note 
readers, the pursuit excellence, 
the search for the fully lived 

the first issue Everest climbed; 
Thomas Jefferson’s life summarized 
Max Lerner; and George Plimpton 
celebrates yet again the fearsome great- 
ness Vince Lombardi. country pe- 
diatrician and stonecutter are profiled, 
and Tony Jones, who used perform 
similar tasks magazine, puts 
together sixteen pages short items 
about courage. 

The magazine handsomely de- 
signed, traditional way, and has the 
look expensively produced instant 
success and prestige. remains 
seen whether its editors can make more 
than kind National Geographic 
the spirit. 
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THE MAILGRAM MESSAGE YOU ARE READING FINE. 

BUT THE NOUN WITH THE LOWER-CASE THE HEADLINE 
INCORRECT. 

REGISTERED TRADEMARK WESTERN UNION AND 
THE SYMBOL FOR OUR HIGH-IMPACT, LOW-COST MESSAGE SERVICE. 

THE TERM ALWAYS SHOULD SPELLED WITH CAPITAL AND 
USED ADJECTIVE DESCRIBE THE MESSAGE AND SERVICE 
INTRODUCED WESTERN UNION COOPERATION WITH THE U.S. POSTAL 
SERVICE 1970. 

AND MAILGRAM SERVICE EASY USE. JUST CALL WESTERN UNION’S 
TOLL-FREE NUMBER, ANY HOUR THE DAY NIGHT, AND GIVE YOUR 
MAILGRAM MESSAGE. 

YOUR MAILGRAM MESSAGE WILL FLASHED ELECTRONICALLY 
POST OFFICE NEAR YOUR ADDRESSEE FOR DELIVERY WITH THE NEXT 
BUSINESS MAIL. 

LIKE PRESS KIT MAILGRAM SERVICE, CONTACT HELEN 
HORWITZ THE WESTERN UNION NEWS BUREAU, ONE LAKE STREET, 
UPPER SADDLE RIVER, NEW JERSEY 07458. TELEPHONE (201) 825-5000. 
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WESTERN UNION CORPORATION 1977 


clash 
philosophies 


Darrell Mack came the Beaumont, 
Texas, newspapers executive editor 
three and half years ago, after sixteen 
years with United Press International, 
the last seven Houston bureau chief. 
set about upgrade the morning En- 
terprise and evening Journal; hired 
labor reporter, editorial cartoonist, 
full-time religion editor, and 
fessional librarian; named woman 
city editor; opened East Texas 
bureau; raised editorial salaries 
average percent; soon began 
attract young talent from all parts 
Texas. 

Gene Cornwell was promoted from 
business manager 1975 succeed the 
publisher who had hired Mack. was 
named the papers’ chain owners, Jef- 
ferson Pilot Publications, Inc., Lake- 
land, Florida, subsidiary North 
Carolina insurance company. Cornwell 
has said that believes that news- 
paper needs reflect the philosophy 
the man charge, within bounds 
which means 

Almost from the start, 
philosophy meant conflict with Mack. 
Three four times, Cornwell says, 
pulled from the paper editorials with 
which disagreed; other times, 
imposed editorials over Mack’s objec- 
tions. Most notably, insisted that the 
paper endorse Ford for president. How- 
ever, permitted Mack and the edito- 
rial-page editor, Kim McMurray, run 
dissent the letters column pointing 
out that the paper had opposed many 
Ford policies and thus should not ask 
readers vote for him. The dissenters 
stopped short endorsing Carter. 

Staff members say that Cornwell also 


Tom Curtis writes for Texas Monthly. Win- 
throp Quigley covers labor for The Albu- 
querque Journal. 
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involved himself occasionally news 
operations. They offer one example 
instruction editors the 
day before city election 1976 kill 
story analyzing the factual accuracy 
statement city manager fired nine 
months earlier. place the evalua- 
tive story, ordered publication 
the statement verbatim, without 
comment, starting above the fold 
page one. All this happened, say staff 
members, while Mack was out town. 

There stood until Saturday, 
February 26, 1977. that day, ad- 
vertiser called Comwell complain 
about section the Sunday paper that 
had been printed Friday. The pub- 
lisher, unaware its contents, picked 
copy the section and read 
the way meeting Dallas, and was 
appalled. There the first page the 
Sunday section were three 
stories Beverly Narum, staff writer. 
Two were relatively harmless items 
about how supermarkets merchandise 
goods and how they handle house-brand 
products. But the zinger was story 
the bottom the page under the head- 
line: COMPARISON SHOPPERS RATE THE 
STORES. was report months 
meticulous comparison shopping the 
spring and fall 1976 nineteen local 
supermarkets. The project had been 
conducted nonprofit group, with 
some participation Narum herself. 
One the big advertisers 
chain named Market Basket, with 
twenty-three stores the Enterprise- 
circulation area turned out 
have virtually the city’s highest 
prices. Market Basket had bought 
$115,000 worth advertising 1976. 
Another chain, Weingarten, with eleven 
stores the Beaumont area and 
$192,000 worth ads 1976, fared 
rather better the survey, but still 
threatened sue the figures were 
error. Worse still, from 
point view, the two chains with the 
lowest and second-lowest comparison 


prices had relied mainly direct-mail 
advertising; their Enterprise-Journal 
budgets 1976 had been only $15,000 
and $5,000. 

After the weekend, Cornwell called 
Mack into his office and fired him, just 
minutes before conciliatory meeting 
with the president Market Basket. 
Cornwell said later, was highly re- 
sentful that story that could have 
financial impact the paper was not 
that the price-comparison story had been 
well and that might have 
run any case, but wasn’t sure be- 
cause, hired publisher, was 
poker with someone else’s 
For his part, Mack said that 
had not cleared the story with Cornwell 
because didn’t want fuss with him 
about and contended that Cornwell 
had told him would have killed the 
story. 


news staff soon showed that 

the habits independence had 

learned with Mack had not been 
subdued. midnight meeting 
March seventeen thirty-two staf- 
fers voted walk out but were dis- 
suaded editorial superiors and Mack 
himself. But page one the morning 
Enterprise for March the day after 
Mack departed there was story that 
started: Darrell Mack, executive editor 
the Beaumont Enterprise and Journal, 
was fired Tuesday publisher Gene 
Cornwell after news stories comparing 
grocery prices brought criticism from 
executives major grocery store 
There was similar story 
the afternoon Journal. 

Once again, the publisher was stung. 
had not seen the firing story and 
charged that was inaccurate and 
even that Darrell Mack had dictated 
the reporter. the story, Comwell was 
this plant that more conscientious than 
Darrell Mack. There one who has 
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STRAIGHT TALK FROM THE PEOPLE TEXACO 


have five critical steps 
take reach workable 
national energy policy. 


“Step One. Alternate Energy. 
the relatively near term, this 
country’s enormous reserves coal 
should put greater use, and 
nuclear energy projects should 
encouraged. 
Step Two. Emergency Planning. 
The United States needs effective 
national program for the strategic 
storage petroleum that our 
economy cannot crippled 
time emergency. 
Step Three. Energy Conservation. 
the long term, energy conservation 
will best stimulated permitting 
the forces the free market 
work effectively. 
Step Four. Price Controls. 
All domestic price controls should 
removed quickly possible. 
This will clear the way for increased 
domestic oil and gas production, and 
will permit the petroleum industry 
make the long-range plans and 
commitments that are necessary 
this business. 
Step Five. Environmental Constraints. 
The U.S. must accept further 
reasonable accommodations 
between environmental objectives 
and energy 

For more information 
about Texaco’s proposals for 
national energy policy, write: 
Maurice Granville, Texaco 
P.O. Box 3146, Grand Central 
Station, New York, NY. 10017. 


Maurice Granville, Chairman the Board, Texaco Inc. 


TEXACO 


Working keep your trust for years. 
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higher moral values, one who has 
higher ethical values. But for the past 
eighteen months and have had basic 
differences philosophy. The stories 
Sunday were the culmination 
many differences over the last 
Mack agreed. 


TOM CURTIS 


Santa Fe: 
unexpected union 


recent years, the newsroom The 
New Mexican, Santa Fe’s one daily 
newspaper and member the Gannett 
chain, had become inviting target for 
union. Pay, according staffers, 
ranged from $180 $200 week, low 
even for paper 18,000 circulation. 
One lower-echelon editor, longer 
with the paper, found himself forced 
accept food stamps. Another employee 
claims have worked thousand hours 
overtime 1976 and received noth- 
ing compensation but few extra days 
off. Turnover was high; three years’ 
seniority made old-timer. Another 
staffer (all asked not identified for 
fear reprisal) said: were 
made aware that any given moment 
there were enough applications from 
people with talent and experience 
other parts the country replace 
the entire news staff that was called 
agement’s attitude: live Santa 
Fe. What don’t pay you money 
you have mountains and blue skies 
and Indians and you ought happy 

Predictably, staffers got touch with 
The Newspaper Guild, one 162 such 
inquiries received that union 1976. 
The Guild, whose organizing staff was 
stretched thin, referred the request the 
old, blue-collar Typo- 
graphical Union. Such reference 
would have been surprising few years 
ago, when the and the Guild 
were fighting over jurisdiction. But now 
the two unions, both with declining 


WORKING 


membership, have tentative agreement 
merge action that seems 
make sense electronic production 
equipment moves into newsrooms. 
Moreover, the had conducted the 
first serious newsroom organizing this 
country, when had chartered sizable 
group Newswriters’ locals 
1890s. The I.T.U. had returned news- 
room organizing 1973, and 1977 
claimed seventeen newsroom contracts. 

organizer, Monroe 
Walsingham, held his first secret meet- 
ing with New Mexican reporters Au- 
gust 20, 1976, and the relatively short 
time five months certification vote 
was set. Management was not idle. 
Many newsroom employees suddenly 
received $20 $40-a-week raises. 
Some were invited lunch hear ar- 
guments against the I.T.U. But the 
major effort was prime-ribs dinner that 
management threw local hotel for 
newsroom people the night before the 
vote. One reporter and union activist 
said: was goddam Fellini movie. 
One the most unpleasant experiences 
brought extra persuader Robert 
Bentley, executive editor the Paso 
Times, Gannett paper that 
pulsed the The honored guests 
reported that they had been told how 
hard would leave the union once 
in; that bad workers would un- 
punished and good ones unrewarded; 
that the was dying union; that 
the was not interested quality 
journalism; that unions interfered with 
good intramural relations; that unions 
failed deliver their promises. 

Despite all this, The New Mexican 
was obliged report January 13, 
1977, the first story carried the 
matter, that the had won. The 
The paper had the first unionized news- 
room the state. 

Asked discuss the controversy, and 
specifically the charges reporters 
about working conditions, the 
president, Stephen Watkins, said: 
could respond endlessly the subject 


but don’t intend respond for publi- 
cation. don’t see that anything going 
When asked why the union won, 
said: don’t think that’s worthy dis- 
cussion. We’re going negotiating 
with them and will basically discuss the 
issues that presumably got them up- 

Walsingham, the organizer, had pre- 
dicted long, difficult negotiations for 
contract. reporter observed: ‘‘The 
point was made during the campaign 
that for some reason won the elec- 
tion they were going make clear that 
they have more power than do, and 
think they are attempting fulfill that 


WINTHROP QUIGLEY 


It’s ‘unreasonable’ 
deny leave 


item this department the 
March/April issue noted the reluctance 
employers let journalists take even 
unpaid leaves for mid-career study. 
February, arbitrator directed Reuters, 
the wire service, approve em- 
ployee’s applications for university fel- 
lowships and, should receive one, 
grant him leave for academic year. 
The ruling was made under clause 
contract with The Newspaper Guild that 
provided that unpaid leaves should 
granted good sufficient 
Frontpage, the New York Guild paper, 
the employer resisted the request the 
staffer, Bob Kearns, because would 
have promote lower-grade reporter 
replace him and because feared that 
might not return his old job. 
The arbitrator interpreted 
position indicating that Reuters was 
employing only robot 
gatherers facts and would con- 
sider for them ex- 
could give them decisional understand- 
ings what they were 
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Half the world always darkness. 
And percent covered clouds. 


Clouds darkness doesn’t have pick its day fight. will where 

engulf most NATO nations needed, when needed. Day night. Good 

70% the time. When weather bad. 

such conditions prevail, The F-15’s attack radar system gives the pilot 

“day fighter are long-range “eyes” acquire, identify, track and fire 
little more than hostile aircraft—before sees him. Visual 
cannon, their diminutive displays, combined with the inertial navigation system 
airframes limiting their and digital computer, help the pilot plan his attack. 


radar size, their heat-seeking missile firepower “blinded” necessary target data, the status weapons 
the moisture-laden skies. systems and firing cues for precision weapon 


survive and win the air combat arena, you have delivery are provided both his windscreen and 
ready take all contenders. The adversary cockpit displays. 
will choose the terms. That’s why the F-15 Eagle The F-15 Eagle. Day night, all kinds weather, 
now being assigned NATO was designed that there’s nothing like the horizon. 
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Photojournalism/76 

National Press Photographers 
Association, University Missouri 
School Journalism. 268 pp. $19.76 


Yesterday’s news may stale and 
dead, but its images haunt the mind. 
Unlike words, photographs are instantly 
memorized, and, unlike the transient 
television image, they allow events 
recollected repeatedly 
Photojournalism/76, collection pic- 
tures awarded prizes the National 
Press Photographers Association and the 
University Missouri School Jour- 
nalism, presses 1975 between book 
covers for safekeeping. Here that un- 
forgettable scene the saved fighting 
off the damned refugees storm the last 
helicopters leaving South Vietnam. 
Here the eerily silent, stopped motion 
woman and child plunging through 
air fire escape collapses. Here are 
moments worth remembering from 
Hackensack, Lorain, Eugene. 

The book plumps for disaster and the 
symbols violence. Even the opening 
picture the sports section shows boys 
playing basketball while tenement 
burns. course, newspapers batten 
calamity and grow fat fear; still, 
one needs, one page, five nearly in- 
terchangeable photographs cops with 
drawn guns subduing suspects. 

The predicament living day day 
judge from this book, southern and 
midwestern papers, some 
towns, give humanity more leeway than 
the rest the country does. Fort 
Wayne improbably 
swollen, hairy, tattooed motorcyclist 
holding his porcelain-pale baby 
(named Harley Davidson) mates menace 
with humor and worth thousand 
words family and continuity. Feature 
stories old bum who sleeps 
galaxy empty bottles, two invalids 


who married and moved out nursing 
home, are superlative journalism. 

The book reminds how heavily the 
photoreporter depends luck, being 
there when the fire escape crashes 
Squeaky Fromme aims President 
Ford. And how hard these photographs 
lean the printed word: plane appar- 
ently engulfed smoke actually 
spraying chemicals brush fire. But 
the caption writers for Photo- 
journalism/76 need tighten their focus 
after telling that Ford was unhurt 
six-frame stumbling bout, they add 
that vetoed forty-three bills. 

The pictures speak eloquently, and 
the second half the book un- 
equivocal testimony that photojour- 
nalism lived after Life and Look went 
down. National Geographic alone 
could prove the point. few pho- 
tographers, like Steve Raymer, Ken 
Heyman, Georg Gerster with his as- 
tonishing aerial views, miraculously 
combine documentary information and 
esthetic grace. 

Would that this book could the 
same. The photographs, despite splen- 
did moments and dizzying emotional 
range, sometimes seem lose out 
dark printing, with consequent loss 
detail; the choices scarcely any ac- 
tion the sports section, for instance; 
the juxtapositions newspapers would 
not ordinarily put eight-year-old faith 
healer opposite New York’s Mayor 
Beame; and the occasionally atro- 
cious layout, which spreads pictures 
gratuitously across gutters crowds 
them till they’re hard 

Unusual treasure: one year’s pains, 
performances, oddities. hope the 
editors continue collect them. hope 
they learn handle them with care. 


GOLDBERG 


Vicki Goldberg free-lance writer whose 
specialty photography. 


Photojournalism/76 

Photo credits, clockwise from upper 
left: Rob Goebel, Stanley Forman, Ed- 
ward Reinke, Neal Boenzi, George 
Teidemann 
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Stop the Presses: The Newspaperman 
American Films 

Alex Barris. New York: Barnes 
Co. 211 pp. $17.50 

Movietone Presents the 20th Century 
Lawrence Cohn. New York: St. 
Press. 376,pp. $17.95 


There clear need for well thought- 
out studies that illuminate the manner 
which film and journalism relate. 
Neither these books succeeds doing 
so, however, and would hardly worth 
reviewing here were not for the impor- 
tance the subject matter. 

Alex Barris’s picture book 
newspaperman motion pictures one 
those texts apparently intended for 
merchandising the Marboro cat- 
alogue. The table contents 
categorizes the filmic varieties jour- 
nalistic experience into the reporter 
crime buster, scandalmonger, crusader, 
foreign correspondent, sob sister, 
villain, human being, and editor. The 
text devoted principally listing 


film titles, performers, and plot descrip- 
tions. Most the 211 pages are devoted 
publicity photos from the films cited. 
Happily, these are well reproduced, and 
you want see what Randolph Scott, 
Errol Flynn, Ronald Reagan, Adolphe 
Menjou, and Bruce Cabot looked like 
when they played journalists, this the 
book for you. 

Lawrence Cohn’s book great dis- 
appointment. attempts illustrate 
twentieth-century history with photo- 
graphic blow-ups taken from individual 
frames Fox Movietone newsreel foot- 
age the last half century. Cohn said 
have had access the entire Mov- 
ietone News archive, and many 
expected more the way book than 
has given us. There very little text, 
and what there is, although well written, 
adds little nothing the history 
either the newsreel the twentieth cen- 
tury that did not already know. What 
left picture book, and not 
especially attractive one. There seems 


little system rationale Cohn’s 
selection and ordering photos, and 
the subject matter, composition, and 
quality most the shots that has 
given poor. 

Motion picture images look fine when 
projected rapid succession onto 
screen, but they not look like much 
blown up, frame time, and repro- 
duced paper. Motion picture news- 
reel stocks were usually grainy begin 
with and were often pushed develop- 
ment the lab. The image area 
motion picture frame far smaller than 
that millimeter still camera, 
that graininess accentuated and reso- 
lution degraded still further when paper 
prints are made from it. The motion pic- 
ture camera gives fixed exposure 
about 1/50 second, which not fast 
enough stop good deal movement 
subject. The blur which results 
consequence when the film pro- 
jected onto screen twenty-four 
frames second, but obnoxious when 
reproduced still photograph. Fi- 
nally, the quality reproduction that 
the publisher has given this book not 
very good, and many the already 
grainy, scratched, poorly composed, 
and fuzzy photos are further degraded 
grayish, low-contrast printing job. 
All this adds picture book that’s 
hardly worth space anyone’s coffee 
table. 

RAYMOND FIELDING 


Raymond Fielding professor communi- 
cations Temple University. 


Afternoon Story: The History the 
New Orleans 

John Wilds. Louisiana State University 
Press. 327 pp. $9.95 


There was wave newspaper enter- 
prise the 1870s that gave birth 
many U.S. dailies. Consequently, there 
are lot hundredth birthday parties 
going across the country these days. 
And some newspaper offices they are 
celebrating publishing histories 
themselves practice that principle 
should like encourage. 

hand John Wilds’s history the 
Item New Orleans (founded 1877), 
which turns out good deal more 
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than that. The book really chronicle 
acentury newspapering New Or- 
leans, and more than thirty daily news- 
papers cross its pages. Loudly and lust- 
ily they come and go. And will shock 
one realize that the press New 
Orleans was longer passion and 
udice throughout its history than was 
high ethical principle. Duels between 
editors, fisticuffs, attacks with walking 
canes were commonplace. 
prietor the had accumulated 
fourteen scars from bullet wounds dur- 
ing his lifetime. The role the press 
inciting 1891 lynch mob slay 
eleven Sicilian immigrants 
chronicled most shameful day 
New Orleans ever writes Wilds. 
The incredible snarl ownership pat- 
terns the New Orleans press all the 
way Newhouse are unraveled 
somewhat wearisome length. And one 
meets interesting people along the way 
publisher; candidate for 
employment $10 week (he turned 
down) the name Huey Long; 
Edward Hebert, city editor; Clayton 
Fritchey and George Chaplin, editors; 
and many others. Sometimes Wilds’s 
history seems have cast thou- 
sands, and this reviewer had occasion- 
difficulty keeping the players 
their assigned roles. Nevertheless, the 
book valuable record, and there 
should more like the seventies 


proceed. 
RICHARD BAKER 


Dateline: White House 
Helen Thomas. Macmillan. 298 pp. 
$9.95 


Among Those Present: Reporter’s 
View Twenty-Five Years 
Washington 

Nancy Dickerson. Random House. 
238 pp. $8.95 


the last generation reporters assigned 
the White House have occupied 
place new the history the pres- 
idency. They have been charge 
nothing less than the public’s perception 
the chief executive. Most telling— 
indeed, telling their very work they 
have kept the president under such 
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incessant surveillance that did feel 
like imperial treasure would 
have only human. And for what 
have they kept the light him 
bright? Not only give 
but also too often simply catch his 
sayings, record his gaffes and dis- 
comfitures, and gain personal credit for 
asking him the for- 
mal and informal opportunities have 
arisen. the name the 
and often the risk lese 
majesty they have turned themselves 
into purveyors gossip from the royal 
court. Television especially has enabled 
them democratize the Forbidden 
Apple and give everybody the 
world bite instantly. 

These two books reporters who 
happen pioneering women the 
field are superb examples the genre. 
Helen Thomas who rose 
the first woman bureau chief the 
White House, and Nancy Dickerson, the 
first woman television correspondent 
national standing, showed early that 
they could hold their own with their 
male colleagues, not speak the 
public figures mostly men, too 
—whose doings official and unofficial 
was their task chronicle. Their careers 
being parallel, their books cover much 
the same ground both chronologically 
(the 1960s and early 1970s) and sub- 
stantively (the coverage the adminis- 
trations Kennedy, Johnson, Nixon, 
and Ford). The volumes are full 
choice tidbits that will help give 
sparkle future, fuller, more thoughtful 
writings the presidency. 

The reader these works hardly be- 
comes aware any public issues being 
large the country, except for 
Vietnam and Watergate, which are both 
skimmed lightly issues. Still, 
neither the books pretentious 
(Dickerson’s, unlike Thomas’s, does 
not even have index), and they 
have the virtue being eyewitness 
accounts, they indubitably are partici- 
pants’ and shapers’ accounts well, 
which journalists everywhere will want 
ponder such. 


HENRY GRAFF 


Henry Graff professor history Co- 
lumbia University. 
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For better worse 


THE REVIEW: 


Ben Bagdikian’s thesis Mer- 
gers the Final March/April] 
isn’t anything new. Morris Ernst wrote the 
book the subject 1946. Nor the 
first decry the loss independent papers. 
Bryce Rucker, updating Ernst’s The First 
Freedom ten years ago, wrote bitterly the 
threat chains posed that freedom. 

Bagdikian, Ernst, and Rucker have some- 
thing else common none musters much 
evidence that the growth chains really 
harming American journalism. There is, 
fact, good deal-of evidence that seems per- 
tinent. 

Take the Times Mirror Company, 
newspaper-based 
Two those newspapers are among the ten 
best the country. The third, the Dallas 
Times Herald, was one the worst. Since 
fell into the clutches the conglomerate, 
has undergone complete housecleaning 
top editorial management, has invested 
heavily upgrading, and well the road 
respectability. 

Take Knight-Ridder. Since the merger, 
there has been steady flow editorial tal- 
ent from the generally very good Knight pa- 
pers the generally very bad Ridder papers. 
(Knight, recall, gobbled the inde- 
pendent Philadelphia Inquirer tew years 
ago and has turned national disgrace into 
distinguished paper.) 

Take the hungriest them all, Gannett. 
Among those seventy-three papers, there 
bound good deal mediocrity. But 
the attainment mediocrity, many cases, 


represents distinct improvement. Some 


the seventy-three have left mediocrity be- 
hind. 

Even the dread Newhouse, who 
own single first-class paper, made 
bad papers good ones. His 
were always bad. The Sr. Louis Globe- 
Democrat used much worse than 
now. 

don’t want argue that bigger neces- 
sarily better, merely that news- 
papers, least necessarily worse. John 
Knight used proclaim that good journalism 
profitable journalism and 


BUS 


Maybe the chain builders were listening. 
Let’s hope so. 
GEORGE KENNEDY 
Columbia, Mo. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Momentarily, expect read that Sam 
Newhouse has bought Columbia University 
for his birthday and simultaneously 
fired Ben Bagdikian. 
Seriously, fine but frightening article. 
MAX COX 
Kansas City, Mo. 


The power and the story 


THE REVIEW: 


ex-reporter, can easily understand 
why newspapers outside the T.V.A. area 
would let their anti-nuclear biases guide re- 
porting the Browns Ferry incident. For 
the same reason, can understand why the 
papers close the scene understand and 
support nuclear technology. 

But the quotation your 
page prevents from understanding why 
you would use Deborah Shapley’s March/ 
April harangue against the pa- 
pers Nuclear Power: the 
Tennessee Valley would seem 
from the nuclear safety record this country 
and the rest the world that she should have 
been investigating the nuclear 
power has been given since its inception. 
How many safe operating years must 
racked like McDonald’s hamburgers be- 
fore everyone relaxes and enjoys the ben- 
efits? Shapley’s gusto over biased sources 
like the Union Concemed Scientists and 
the Council Economic Priorities belies her 
pretended interest the 

Though read some fine, insightful ar- 
ticles nuclear power papers like The 
Oak Ridger matters wholly ignored the 
national media, she has the gall declare 
that the Tennessee Valley region 

exceedingly hard come 

writing like that which makes re- 
lieved out the journalism business. 


ROBERT COMPTON 
Lenhartsville, Pa. 


THE REVIEW: 
refutation the obviously biased article 
Deborah Shapley: 
Valley news media did accept T.V.A. 
versions the fire the Browns Ferry plant 
just did releases from the F.P.A., 
F.E.A., and E.P.A. assume Ms. Shapley 
gathered her own material from personal ac- 
cess this highly guarded, classified area. 
The seven-and-a-half hours fire 
out control’’ without en- 
vironmental damage seems justify the pro- 
tective system rather than its 
Ms. Shapley wrote. 
Long before the fire, this newspaper pub- 
lished reports dangers nuclear power 
scientists Union Scientists 
calibre. However, unlike Ms. Shapley, 
also published the 
Oak Ridge, which refuted all but few 
their claims. 
never received any report from 
T.V.A. that was not responsible for the 
Browns Ferry fire. fact, they told exactly 
how happened, later confirmed other 
federal agencies, and announced the steps 
taken assure not happening again. 
may, the valley, our way 
suggests but has not been too long since 
T.V.A. brought out that age and most 
can fall back old practices much 
easier than can Ms. Shapley her ivory 
tower. 
Browns Ferry has shattered power pro- 
duction records since the fire and this helped 
the nation recover from bitter winter 
fantastically low cost ratio. You might fol- 
low this with the F.E.A. and also confirm 
the cost actions F.P.A. against T.V.A. 
and what using coal will for power costs 
the T.V.A. valley. 

TUTT BRADFORD 


Publisher, Maryville-Alcoa Daily Times 
Maryville, Tenn. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Deborah Shapley her article 
March/April issue reminds descrip- 
tion once given about reporter: She didn’t 
let the facts stand the way her story. 
little knowledge can dangerous 
thing. Going into investigation with pre- 
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Deen 
Merchant you 
must read United States 
Merchant Marine-A National 
Asset.” This important book 
shows clearly the urgent need 
for greater use flag cargo 
ships. For your 
complimentary 
copy, write 
the National 
Maritime 
Council, P.O. 
Box 7345, 
D.C. 20044. 
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Encounter 


conceived opinion and looking only for facts 
substantiate smacks the type jour- 
nalism that once deplored. Now CJR 
honors such endeavors printing them. 

The demands space are too great 
allow point-by-point analysis her viola- 
tion journalistic principles, how she cited 
only anti-nuclear power groups, how she 
took notes remembered only certain parts 
stories, how she failed report the why 
many instances. One-sided reporting has 
been revived and all places 
For shame. 


CHARLES SWEETEN 
The Knoxville Journal 


Deborah Shapley replies: doubt that 
because held the Tennessee Val- 
ley press the standards reporting 
the nuclear power controversy already es- 
tablished elsewhere the country. 

For the record, read extensively through 
the coverage The Knoxville Journal 
(circulation 59,300) $10 billion 


The mountains wait like 
the 900-year old fortress stands 
like austere conductor... 
music rises from Salzburglikea highest 
mist. discover that the became the sound 
heard silence. This lovely 
city where Mozart was born, 
where Europe’s best artists the heart Europe. 
the call the Prince 
Archbishops, shows her 
gracious secrets. And then 


the Lake District. 


I would like to Encounter Austria 
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State 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


coverage with many people, including the 
paper’s editor and its T.V.A. reporter. The 
conclusion that the Journal has neglected the 
negative aspects nuclear power widely 
shared and hardly original with me. 

for the Maryville-Alcoa paper 


(circulation 17,500), read through some 


its coverage but saw reason single 
out for mention the article. The letter 


from the Maryville-Alcoa paper mislead- 


ing other counts. T.V.A. never denied re- 
sponsibility for the March 
Ferry fire; the issue was how the T.V.A. and 
the federal regulatory authorities could have 
allowed the circumstances which led the 


fire arise the first place, and afterwards 


how the damage should repaired. 

never suggested that the valley the 
way the era. for the fire 
Browns protective sys- 
tem, this questionable; one reactor re- 
mained unstable for hours because its emer- 
gency core shut-down system failed. 

Browns Ferry occurred January when the 
third reactor went full power, and the sta- 
tion achieved its plan being the largest 


stand ina cave ice Werfen 
and ride the funicular 

the mines Hallein. 

Then the Tauern mountains 


Come the music... 
Encounter Austria know 


For your copy of our booklet ENCOUNTER 
AUSTRIA, and for information on Austrian Airlines, 
ask your travel agent or send coupon to your nearest 
Austrian National Tourist Office: 

545 Fifth Ave., New York. N. Y. 10017 

3440 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90010 

200 E. Randolph Drive, Suite 5130, Chicago, IL 60601 
1007 N. W. 24th Ave., Portland, OR 97210 


more meaningful index capacity-factor, 
Browns Ferry has had some excellent per- 
formance months, and some average ones, 
since resuming operation. 

hope vigilant valley press, alerted 
the hazards nuclear power the Browns 
Ferry incident, will create climate which 
T.V.A. will its utmost assure that the 
Browns Ferry reactors, and the fourteen 
others T.V.A. plans bring line, will 
operate reliably and safely. 


The whole truth 


THE REVIEW: 


Gerald Delaney’s piece the March/ 
April Human Impact Cancer 
News fails note one significant 
factor the coverage Hubert Humphrey’s 
cancer surgery: the time occurred, 
was seeking election six-year term the 
U.S. Senate. 

The editors the Minneapolis Tribune, 
the principal newspaper the state which 
Humphrey was running for reelection, be- 
lieved that his candidacy imposed upon them 
extra obligation report fully and re- 
sponsibly possible the prognosis his 
case. otherwise would have been 
ignore our obligation newspaper. 
Mr. Delaney’s phrase that those seek- 
ing public office must recognize they are 
longer private people, least when the sub- 
ject the likelihood their being able 
serve out term office. 

None this intended suggest that 
those handling the Humphrey story had any- 
thing less than respect and, many cases, 
affection for old friend and fine public 
official. But was running for reelection. 


CHARLES BAILEY 
Editor, Minneapolis Tribune 


Gerald Delaney replies: Agreed that 
newspapers should report the truth about 
capacity hold high office. But 
what the truth about person who has 
cancer? point not suggest merciful 
suppression information but say that 
only humanizing and the stark- 
ness statistical information can the full 
truth told. The irreducible fact prog- 
nosis uncertainty. 


THE REVIEW: 


Gerald Delaney raises some important 
questions for journalists, but not sure 
that they are necessarily the issues that the 
author wishes emphasize. 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Delaney writes: profession has long 
decreed that prognosis will exclusively 
private affair, between doctor and patient. 
And: make floral arrange- 
ments with the facts, not only because 
easier tell patients good news, but because 
there larger truth the entirety the ar- 
rangement, the logic the whole 
Unsympathetic translation: Only 
the patient entitled know the probable 
result operation, and many doctors 
tell even him. Delaney focuses the 
narrow issue, which whether the medical 


profession justified sweetening am- 
biguous and painful truth dealing with the 
individual patient. But some broader issues 
are involved. 

Organized medicine inevitably allocates 
limited resources among diseases, among 
specialties, and among social classes, 
whether not likes acknowledge doing 
so. Patients, their families, and their doctors 
inevitably face decisions that weigh some 
added months the patient’s life against 
sacrifices the educational 
prospects other family members. Such 


decisions may ugly contemplate, but 
they get made. the singularity 
individual destiny’’ means the public should 
avert its eyes. 

era cutbacks social services, 
when hospitals that serve the poor are being 
closed consolidated save tax dollars, the 
outcomes expensive medical 
procedures should matter for the closest 
possible scrutiny. Can afford surgical and 
therapeutic procedures that offer comfort 
the patient and his family but little chance 
for recovery? Does offering such procedures 


Natural gas: provincial outlook 


Roger article the March/Aprii 
1976 Review, ‘‘Whatever Happened the 
Natural Gas discussed the 
handling the complexities energy- 
resource management. Developments during 
this past winter prompted these further ob- 
servations. 


Texas and Louisiana the two states that 
produce most the nation’s natural gas, and 
where the industry wields political power 
that matches its economic weight cover- 
age this winter’s gas crisis often took 
parochial tone. vertain amount 
parochialism was expected, but this 
case seemed excessive. the height the 
emergency, from mid-January through the 
first two weeks February, two major and 
representative newspapers the area, The 
Houston Chronicle and the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune, frequently approached the 
natural-gas issue with reports that tended 
obscure the human distress other parts 
the country, and with angle vision that 
brought both papers the boundary local 
boosterism. 

January 19, for example, the Chroni- 
cle headlined GAS SHORTAGES, COLD SHUT 
DOWN BUSINESS OVER MUCH THE NATION. 
But the story beneath was sketchy A.P. 
dispatch that conveyed little the hardship 
the shortages meant most the states 
the Midwest and Northeast. Throughout the 
crisis most stories the cold wave and gas 
shortages both the Chronicle and the 
Times-Picayune would that sort basic 
wire-service report, despite the fact that both 
papers had competent bureaus the scene. 
important January article remarks 
Texas railroad commissioner new 
production demands, fresh profit oppor- 
tunities for the industry, and, not least, 
unexplained some billion cubic 
feet natural gas (worth $115 million) 
was unaccountably exiled corner page 


The next day, the crisis worsened over 
much the country, the Chronicle ran 
story the views local gas-industry 
official the faults government regula- 
tion, worn and tendentious argument pre- 
sented the paper straight news without 
explanation analysis. January and 
26, again while millions the Northeast 
faced the specter cold homes, the Chroni- 
cle’s headline blared the prospect price 
decontrol and greater profits for producers. 

When Houston readers finally were given 
analysis this complex problem, 
January 26, was yet another wire-service 
story, despite the Chronicle’s unique staff 
oil and gas writers. For the following two 
days the Chronicle continued its superficial 
coverage the mounting emergency the 
East, and January climaxed aptly 
enough with front-page photos New 
York blizzard and the sun-drenched campus 
the University Houston. The accom- 
panying articles described the emergency 
natural-gas bill and highlighted the objec- 
tions the Texas congressional delegation 
and the gas industry, who argued that crisis 
diversions gas the shivering East might 
injure local industries and any case would 
done without longer term decontrol 
prices. 

Worry over local business interests was 
also the heart the emergency for the 
Times-Picayune New Orleans. Louisiana 
the country’s second-largest gas producer, 
with some percent the state’s 
(compared percent New York) de- 
pendent natural gas. During the first week 
February, the Times-Picayune saw both 
national and local issues with provincialism 
similar that the profit-conscious Texans 
next door. February the paper did carry 
the front page major A.P. story the 
seventy-five deaths caused the cold wave, 
and its editorial page ran syndicated col- 
umn Jack Cloherty and Bob Owens that 


touched briefly the gas industry’s practice 
deliberately withholding gas supplies and 
exploration effort the short- 
age. But the next day, headlining that the 
legislative impasse Washington had been 
broken, the paper was back where had 
been for most the crisis concentrating 
the local pinch the percent 
Louisiana businesses using interstate gas that 
might diverted homes the East. 
Louisiana Edwin Edwards was 
quoted saying that the state its obli- 
human needs elsewhere, but that 
point came only the tail story the 
bottom page For the next three days, 
the Times-Picayune headlined wire-service 
reports the emergency, but focused its 
own detailed coverage the possible higher 
prices and the shortages Louisiana indus- 
trial users prospective perils that, 
course, had long since become real for mil- 
lions laid-off workers and furloughed 
schoolchildren the Northeast. When the 
Times-Picayune declared itself editorially 
February continued ignore both the 
national dimensions the crisis and the 
complexities the issue, concentrating in- 
stead what would prove phantom 
issue the diversion some Louisiana’s 
intrastate gas normally shipped interstate 
fact, the paper’s editorial page 
that day was devoted almost entirely the 
natural-gas issue, but Los Angeles Times 
syndicated column William Hines and 
another Patrick Buchanan represented lit- 
tle more than the industry’s side the con- 
troversy. After nearly month the 
natural-gas crisis, New Orleans readers were 
nearer appreciation the danger many 
their countrymen had faced nor the is- 
sues that remained unresolved Washing- 
ton, issues that affected both producing areas 
like the Gulf Coast, and the hard-hit consum- 
ing regions much the rest the nation. 
ROGER MORRIS 
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affluent patients reduce the 
sources available curable patients who are 
Medicaid one economic rung above it? 
Perhaps Sloan-Kettering’s Delaney right 
suggesting that the press has been un- 
necessarily cruel writing about Senator 
Humphrey’s survival prospects. But lack 
candor about medical outcomes individual 
cases seems symptomatic broader 
failing, for which our society probably 
paying very high price. 
PAUL SCHAFFER 
New York 


THE REVIEW: 


was intrigued with Gerald Delaney’s 
Human Impact Cancer News 
impact statistics counterproductive 
the cancer patient (as personally believe), 
then perhaps journalists are doing double 
disservice reporting the proverbial 
recovery for public figures af- 
fected the disease. While such tragically 
objectified accounts may encourage some 
readers seek medical attention during the 
early stages the disease dubious point 
that certainly deserves investigation), have 
wonder the press merely reinforcing 
the tendency the medical community 
mask the uncertainty cancer prognosis 
behind the seemingly astute statistical figures 
derived from group analysis and not from the 
facts the individual case. Having seen and 
heard such from the bedside one 
family members, can tell you that 
such reporting from the doctor the 
journalist can shattering, not de- 
humanizing. Perhaps cannot expect 
eradicate the tragic elements reporting 
cancer but certainly, can look 
for more humane ways putting such news 
across. 

CAROL 

West Lafayette, Ind. 


Violent reaction 


THE REVIEW: 

Franz Ingelfinger’s ill-tempered little re- 
view the NBC News program, Violence 
Huge Apologia for Vio- 
March/April] displays two 
rampant fallacies. 

First, whatever one doesn’t like obvi- 
ously the result some conspiracy. There 
need adduce evidence conspiracy, 
only dislike. For example, Ingelfinger 
writes: should NBC feel impelled 
mount elaborate justification for display- 
ing spectacles, justification 
that must have been expensive (but also well 
supported view the usual heavy dosing 
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spot commercials that punctuated the 
three-hour 

Second, television programs are crit- 
icized for what they leave out. 

Dr. Ingelfinger had written letter the 
editor, his fallacies would only his fal- 
lacies. wrote article your magazine, 
and these are both fallacies that editors 
journalism reviews are supposed know 
about, and, presumably, edit. 

should know, for example, that news de- 
partments within television company are 
always fighting everybody else for time for 
something they think they ought doing. 
Sometimes they get it, and sometimes they 
don’t. this case, since for better for 
worse NBC News committed occasional 
programs three hours length, the people 
who run had been pressing for such pro- 
gram for some years and had worn down the 
opposition. for the well-supportedness 
the undertaking, did occur any editor 
inquire whether those commercial spots went 
the regular rate some bargain rate which 
added fraction the total cost? Doc- 
tors are not supposed know how television 
works; you are. don’t know whether was 
true this case, but has often occurred 
various executives the company, not all 
whom are longer here, that the network 
would benefit not offering one the 
three-hour programs for sponsorship. 
would thus not rated Nielsen, who 
rates only sponsored programs. That way, 
the usual small audience would not drag 
down the network’s ratings for the week, 
and, perhaps, its income for the year.) 

One last word about the sentence quoted: 
How can well-edited sentence have that 
many targets? 

for the second fallacy, any existing 
situation, any subject for journalism, has 
some root other which goes back the 
Descent Man. All reporting incomplete. 
fact, and are 
useless words our trade. Their meaning 
relative, but their texture absolute. From 
thirty-second bulletin three-hour report, 
piece television journalism immune 
from someone claiming foul omission. 
Dr. Ingelfinger’s criticism that NBC News 
did not program violence televi- 
sion, not that did program violence 
America which refused ignore violence 
television. 

The rest sociological jumble about 
violence little conceivable use anybody, 
ending thus: efforts [to restrict vio- 
lence television] are opposed interfer- 
ing with the right free speech, but society 
can and does draw They are, fact, 
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COLUMBIA 


opposed interfering with the right free 
press, and that specter will remain with us. 
(The distinction should matter journalism 
review editors.) for the lines society can 
draw, cites wildly over-optimistic 
terms the controls recombinant DNA. The 
most venal television panjandrum would ac- 
cept immediately rules stronger more 
effective than those which exist the scien- 
tific commercial use recombinant 
DNA. One hopes that the real problem 
violence television opposed Dr. 
Ingelfinger’s pained memory NBC 
News program about doctors some years 
back will receive more useful and con- 
structive attention than that. 

clare own interest. was officer 
NBC News until four and half years ago. 
officers for work. This letter represents 
opinion but own and has been read, 
edited, cleared one. had nothing 
with the program violence. When 
was still executive, the idea was broached 
me. thought was dumb idea. 
thought was dumb idea because was 
no-win situation. 

Quod erat demonstrandum. 


REUVEN FRANK 
Senior executive producer 
NBC News 


Back talk 
TO THE REVIEW: 


say, chaps, dirty pool. You attack, the 
January/February issue, the creation 
prizes offered the American Chiropractic 
Association for meritorious reporting 
health, the purpose the prizes being 
stimulate journalists free-thinkers, not 
bound traditional, social political pres- 
exactly the medical and scientific es- 
tablishment for more than eighty 
equating the with 
guess have fought the medical es- 
tablishment the same sense that you could 
say Vietnam fought the U.S.A. 

The anti-chiropractic Consumer Reports 
articles have already been discredited. For 
evidence chiropractic, guess where C.U. 
went? That’s right, the estab- 
And guess what they thought 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


chiropractic? 

According your line reasoning, the 
American Chiropractic Association actu- 
ally going control and 
chiropractic articles written because the 
$200 prizes, then are not justified 
thinking that your anti-chiropractic article 
was inspired the two full-page drug ads 
that same issue, one facing your article? 


ALLEN CAPLAN, D.C. 
Rio Piedras, 


Confirmations 


reader, Roy Traband Albuquerque, 
questions the commendation 
WETA Washington, D.C. for its coverage 
the Senate confirmation hearings the 
Carter cabinet nominees (‘‘Darts and 
March/April). Conceding that the 
concept was good principle, Traband 
points out that the hearings were not covered 
their entirety, and suggests that fact the 
public television station brought coverage 
arbitrary halt order eliminate from 
sound and view opinions antithetical 
the professional dove that 
wasn’t the our correspondent asks, 
was it?’’ According Ward Cham- 
berlin, WETA president, was all matter 
simple economics. covered the first 
full day the Warnke hearings during which 
all senators had full opportunity question 
Mr. Chamberlin explained. 
just plain ran out money. costs about 
$20,000 day and public television’s parlous 
financing doesn’t permit half the 
things like do, but there certainly 
was 


Considering alternatives 


the time the Review published 
1976 issue San 
Francisco Bay Guardian report 
Roger Williams the labor-management 
woes the liberal West Coast alternative 
weekly, bitter strike that had begun June 
was impasse, and the paper’s first-time 
with The Newspaper Guild and the 
International Typographers Union con- 
tract which, representing 
would have been union first well had 
yet negotiated. turned out, never 
was. While some issues had been more 
less readily settled, the ultimate point dis- 


agreement, tuming the use free-lance 
writers, was one that resisted consensus. 
After the year required federal rules had 
elapsed, employees who had continued 
throughout the strike put out the paper 
held another representation election. The 
February vote boycotted strikers 
was 33-0; the unions were decertified, 
and the eight-month strike was over. 
doesn’t necessarily mean there will never 
place for established unions alterna- 
tive said the Guardian its 
March eight-page wrap-up. for now 
does suggest that the 
they’ve got come with alternative 
contract proposals that fit the character and 
market position the enterprise. Otherwise, 
either bust the paper bust them- 
Disillusioned strikers, meanwhile, 
were offering alternative analysis: 
only things the decertification vote 
read unsigned communique published 
the Guardian’s wrap-up, that the 
scabs who took our jobs helped [editor 
and publisher Bruce] Brugmann bust our 
union, and that the National Labor Relations 
Act now written serves frustrate 
and defeat workers’ efforts organize for 
better working 


Words from sponsors 


Conceming Terry Ann article 
plugola the Talk Shows Don’t Talk 
January/February), 
Alstedter, northeast public relations man- 
ager for Shell Oil Company, complains that 
the article did not make sufficient distinc- 
tion between and 
identified public service informa- 
Alstedter points out that the Shell rep- 
resentative her appearances always 
identified such, and that therefore in- 
correct assign her work the former cate- 
gory; moreover, says, rather than plug- 
ging products, the Shell representative offers 
useful information about energy. the 
same subject, letter from Reyes, news 
reporter for Fresno, California, 
who describes himself veteran 
interviews with the raisin lady, the Shell 
lady, and Miss urges that 
reporter required take crash course 
public relations lest they led over the cliff 
time and time 
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you are one the growing number 
Americans who realize that AT&T’s slogan 
means, good for big business 
good for America,” then... 


welcome The Progressive, the month- 
magazine that knows it’s long past time 
make fundamental changes. More and 
more see that 


System squanders our nation’s 
wealth. 


—The System rapes our natural and human 
environments. 


System pours hundreds billions 
dollars down rathole called 
“national 


—The System puts profit ahead people. 


The System works, all right—it works for 
AT&T and Lockheed, for IBM and Exxon— 
but doesn’t work for us, the American 
people. 


“Government and business share the as- 
sumption that problems will disappear 
production increases; the corollary that 
big business offers the surest way in- 
crease production. Open government im- 
possible long corporate-sponsored 
economic growth regarded the highest 
good.” 


David Thelen 


“Our Government: Wholly Owned 
Subsidiary” 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


“Solar energy has begun capture the 
American imagination. Clean, in- 
exhaustible, capable heating and cooling, 


convertible electric power, the sun offers 
the ideal solution the world’s energy 
crisis. could become America’s energy 
cornucopia—if Congress turn into 
just another corporate asset exploited 
for the sake private greed.” 


Mark Northcross 
“Who Will Own the Sun?” 
THE PROGRESSIVE 


“The Forbes simple but seductive, 
the message clear: Come North Carolina, 
where wages are low, profits are high, and 
unions are almost non-existent. North Caro- 
mosphere means that the state uses its 
unflagging power guarantee supply 
cheap, abundant, submissive, and—most 
important—unorganized 


Barbara Koeppel 


“Something Could Finer Than 
Carolina” 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


FOR 


prefer months for $10 


enclosed. 


YES! Please send months The 
Progressive for FOR SOME CHANGES 


FREE BONUS COPY when payment 


“Because the Defense Department and the 
corporations have the money, they can en- 
dow the schools with 
materials that perpetuate militaristic 
values, racist attitudes, and sexual stereo- 
types. Our schools are cluttered with mili- 
taristic indoctrination and with conservative 
wonder why progressives 
are always the defensive these con- 
troversies.” 


Betty Medsger 


“The ‘Free’ Propaganda That 


the 
THE PROGRESSIVE 


the System isn’t your solution, you’re 
looking for information and solid political, 
social, and economic analysis, find 
The Progressive important 
reading. 


Join creating system that works for 
people—all us. Your subscription begins 
with the very next issue. 


Name 


Address 


428 Gorham St., Madison, 53703 


City State Zip ] 
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Sharpe 


PUBLISHER 901 Broadway, White Plains, N.Y. 10603 


Communication and Cultural Domination 
Herbert Schiller 


powerful conceptual framework for the analysis trends technology and economics. This book 
contemporary world-wide trends national should required reading for anyone wishing 
and international flows information. The power understand the communication policy struggle 
[Schiller’s] argument stems from his skill that intensifying both within and between 
exposing and questioning the implicit assump- nations.” 
tions such doctrines ‘the free flow infor- EDWIN PARKER, Stanford University 


mation’ and putting them the context global 
136 pages $7.95 


The Forman Stories 
Antonin Liehm 


“An absolutely gripping and candid account the movies written the time they The 
film-makers art, Composed interviews with film book 1976.” International Film Guide 1977 


Forman and reviews Liehm the individual “Fascinating, instructive and amusing.” 


191 pages $15.00 Photographs and Filmography Times Literary Supplement 


Closely Watched Films: The Czechoslovak Experience 
Antonin Liehm 


series interviews conducted Liehm with which Eastern European cinema has had the 
thirty-two Czech filmmakers, most them com- United 
pleted before the events 1968. Liehm provides Quarterly Review Film Studies 


extensive, sharp commentary throughout, tracing 
the role each filmmaker the intersection 
art and politics....As ahistorical document, 
Liehm’s augment the reception 


need English for documentation 
this nation and this brief brilliant instant 
cinema history.” 

Film Library Quarterly 

485 pages $15.00 Photographs and Filmography 


Challenge: ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


consider Challenge indispensable reading for anyone interested economic problems. There 
nothing quite like terms readability and general 
ROBERT 


“Challenge keeps its readers abreast the current discussion new ideas vital social and 
economic 
WASSILY LEONTIEF 


For sample issue, write to: CHALLENGE, 901 Broadway, White Plains, N.Y. 10603. year issues) $16.00. 


Sharpe 


PUBLISHER 


Statement 
terrorism 
and the media 


The National News Council has considered 
the question news coverage terrorist 
action and the controversy which has aris- 
about the appropriate limits such 
coverage. 

the threshold, the Council rejects un- 


thinkable any notion that such activities 


should not reported because they are per- 
ceived The dangers 
suppression should self-evident: doubts 
over what the media have withheld and the 
motives for such blackout; questions about 
other types news which might also have 
been withheld ostensibly the public inter- 
est; and the greater possible risks involved 
wild and reckless rumors and exaggerated, 
provocative word-of-mouth reports. 

Nevertheless, the Council suggests that 
each news organization consider certain 
self-restraints specific areas and specific 
cases. First, the Council urges reexamina- 
tion case-by-case basis the dangers 
the practice live coverage which precludes 
full context judicious editing. 

Second, the Council asks all news media 
consider the dangers the practice 
telephoning for interviews with terrorists 
hostages during the event. Such telephone 


interviews can tie telephone communica- 


tion between negotiators and terrorists, and 
can incite the terrorists 
lence.The Council therefore urges appropri- 
ate discussion with authorities before any 
such calls are made either electronic 
print media reporters. 

Some news organizations already are de- 


The National News Council held meeting 
Des Moines, lowa, March and 22, 
responding invitation Drake Uni- 
versity meet the campus. The meeting 


was attended students, faculty, and the 
general public. This National News Council 


Report covers the actions taken 
that meeting. 
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veloping internal guidelines deal with such 
situations. The Council offers become 
repository for such guidelines internal 
memoranda and circulate them all in- 
terested news organizations. (March 22, 
1977) 


Anderson’s 
‘half-hearted’ 
retraction 
posed problems 
for editors 


Nature complaint (filed January 20, 
1977): The Nicaragua Government Informa- 
tion Service, through its director, 
MacKenzie, complained that syndicated col- 
umnist Jack Anderson (United Feature Syn- 
dicate) and number his client news- 
papers acted unfairly the manner which 
they treated retraction allegation pub- 
lished column Mr. Anderson. Mr. 
MacKenzie referred specifically column 
Mr. Anderson dated August 22, 1975, 
pertaining the earthquake which devas- 
tated Managua, Nicaragua’s capital city, 
December, 1972. the column, Mr. Ander- 
son stated: 


For the impoverished populace, was the worst 
natural disaster the century. But for dictator 
Anastasio Somoza, the earthquake offered another 
opportunity stuff his pockets. was his most 
bounteous Christmas. 

The great destruction, it’s true, didn’t spare 
hundreds properties owned the Somoza fami- 
ly. Many them were the name the dic- 
mother, Mrs. Salvadora Somoza. But 
Somoza quickly recouped the family losses 
ordering the National Insurance Company pay 
off his mother before any other clients. 


Mr. MacKenzie declared that following 


publication this allegation Compania claim. 


NATIONAL NEWS COUNCIL 


Nacional Seguros (National Insurance 
Company) Nicaragua, through its attor- 
neys, submitted Mr. Anderson com- 
prehensive and detailed evidence based 
actual records which unequivocally dis- 
proved his Mr. MacKenzie 
further declared that despite this evidence, 
Anderson continued avoid publish- 


ing retraction until formal representations 


and promises legal action were made 
the Compania Nacional Seguros through 
their New York lawyers. Finally, more than 
year after the allegation was made Mr. 
Anderson, retraction was published The 
Washington Post Saturday Mac- 
Kenzie’s emphasis], September 11, 1976, 
and some newspapers syndicating his col- 
umn after this 

The retraction, published The Wash- 
ington Post, read follows: 


Wrong Figures have written host 
stories about Anastasio Somoza, the Nicaraguan 
strongman, who has turned Nicaragua into 
Somoza family estate. 

have checked our facts carefully with both 
Nicaraguan and American sources. have relied 
heavily documentation secret U.S. govern- 
ment files. But all that have written about 
Somoza, think committed one error, and 
want correct the record. 

reported that Somoza had profited from the 
1972 earthquake that leveled his capital city 
Managua. Shortly after the disaster, and his 
henchmen bought land cheap price and sold 
back his for housing projects 
times what they had paid. 

also used cement produced his own firm 
for reconstruction work. His son supervised the 
dispensation relief supplies, much which 


wound the black market. stand all 


these charges. 
But also reported, based upon intelligence 
reports, that Somoza quickly recouped his own 


family losses the National Insurance 


Company pay off his mother 
other 
stroyed. 


before any 
for buildings that had been de- 


After interviewing U.S. government sources 
and perusing documents supplied the insurance 
company itself, are convinced that the intelli- 
gence reports Were wrong and that the firm did not 
pay Mrs. first. 

585 claims, Mrs. Somoza was number 243 
file and number 107 paid. She received her 
$298 payment days after she filed her 


Following circulation United Feature 
Syndicate the Anderson column contain- 
ing the retraction, the Nicaragua 
ment Information Service, according Mr. 
MacKenzie, attempted obtain from the 
syndicate list newspapers which publish 
Mr. Anderson’s column. This was done 
order determine which newspapers had 
published the retraction. The syndicate re- 
fused provide the list, neces- 
according Mr. MacKenzie, 
painstakingly research the facts direct 
newspaper newspaper 

Mr. MacKenzie declared that the Nicar- 
agua Government Information Service, over 
period time, had been able, through 
newspaper clipping service, compile list 
approximately 560 newspapers that sub- 
scribed the Anderson column. rec- 


‘More than one editor 
offered the comment that 


the correction 


ognized that the list was 
said, sent circular letter each 
those papers, enclosing return address en- 
velope with stamps, and asked that they send 
clip the Anderson column that in- 
cluded the retraction. Replies were received 
from approximately 387 the papers. Many 
said they had not published any that par- 
ticular column. This process took two 

Mr. MacKenzie said the replies showed 


column that appeared The Washington 
Post. these, forty-seven had not carried 
that portion the column containing the re- 

traction. other said, 
lated version the Anderson column con- 
taining the retraction which totally destroyed 
its meaning and therefore its value re- 
Accompanying the complaint 
were copies the column published the 
five newspapers cited above. One these 
papers published only the following: 


Wrong Figures: have written host stories 
about Anastasio Somoza, the Nicaraguan 
Strongman, who has turned Nicaragua virtually 
into Somoza family estate. 

have checked our facts carefully with both 
Nicaraguan and American sources. 


Another published the same above, but 
added: 


secret U.S. government files. But all that 


that 232 papers published the basic Anderson 
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have written about Somoza, think commit- 
ted one error, and want correct the record. 


Another added two more paragraphs, ending 
with the words: 


Omitted were the paragraphs containing the 
retraction. Another omitted four paragraphs, 
including those with the retraction. And 
another omitted two, with retraction. 

Mr. MacKenzie then submitted the follow- 
ing the Council: 


Newspapers which syndicate column and 
particularly those which publish offending 
allegation, share equally the responsibility for 
publishing the retraction once the author has for- 
mally recognized his error. 

Mr. Anderson equivocating and emphasiz- 
ing old charges preamble his retraction 
stand all these unfairly pre- 
conditioned editors that the retraction had little 
merit. 

Those newspapers which mutilated the retrac- 
tion only published Mr. Anderson’s own expla- 
nation and not the actual retraction, unfairly com- 
pounded the hurt done the offended parties in- 

Those newspapers which dropped the retrac- 
tion, especially those which had published the of- 
fending allegation, unfairly denied just redress 
the offended parties. 


summing his complaint, Mr. 
MacKenzie declared: 


submit that columnists and writers that avoid 
giving straightforward and unequivocal retrac- 
tion, and newspapers which fail publish 
which mutilate retraction, however unwittingly, 
that its effect compounds the hurt caused the 
original offending allegation, deprive public per- 
son the only redress available him from 
charges which can made against him with im- 
punity virtue the free press. 


Response news organizations: Feb- 


the editors the forty-seven newspapers 
listed the Nicaragua Government Infor- 
mation Service having published the col- 
umn Mr. Anderson that contained the re- 
traction, but that were listed not publish- 
ing the retraction. Letters also were sent 
the editors the five newspapers that, ac- 
cording the Information Service, ran 
truncated mutilated’’ ver- 
sions the column containing the retraction. 

these letters, the Council declared that 
was certain that will give your best 
counsel regarding this problem that all 
have been faced with over the years; the 
problem retractions catching with er- 

February 25, 1977, the Council wrote 
Mr. Anderson, pointing out that recog- 
nized that matter over which you 
have but also stating that 


than one editor has offered the comment that 
the correction was misleading; that was 
interpreted reiteration the charges and 
was not The complete 
Nicaragua Government Information Service 
complaint was enclosed, and response was 
invited. 

the same date (February 25) letter 
was sent United Feature Syndicate, also 
enclosing the complete complaint, inviting 
comment the ‘‘various 

Thus far, response has been received 
the Council from Mr. Anderson United 
Feature Syndicate. 

Responses have been received from 
twenty-one the fifty-two newspapers ad- 
dressed the Council’s February letter. 
The twenty-one replies break down fol- 
lows: 


declared that they had not published the 
original allegation, and therefore were under 
obligation publish the retraction. 

Six published the original but not the retraction. 
Two published the original, and also the retrac- 
tion, with the latter appearing within one and two 
days after the column’s release date. 

One published the original three sen- 
tences’’ and therefore did not feel compelled 
publish the retraction. 

Two published the original and, following re- 
ceipt the Council’s letter inquiry, published 
the retraction full. 

One published the original but had published 
the retraction incomplete form. 

One published the original, had published the 
retraction incomplete form, but published the 
retraction full following receipt the Council’s 
letter inquiry. 


Almost unanimously, editors responding 
the Council stated that their newspapers’ 
policy publish retractions and corrections 
soon possible after they are called 


their attention discovered the editors. 
ruary 11, 1977, the Council wrote letters 


Comments from the respondents included 
the following: 


the general problem corrections catching 


with errors, have couple suggestions. 

First, columnists should not hide their correc- 
tions. busy editor could fly right past Ander- 
son’s correction without recognizing it. Most 
readers, suspect, would not know was cor- 
rection. The has adopted policy publish- 
ing corrections the front page the section 
which they occurred. Columnists least should 
circulate their corrections form that quickly 
and easily recognized. 

Syndicates also have responsibility correct 
their circulated errors. The Nicaragua Service says 
was unable obtain list Anderson’s clients. 
Did request that United Feature Syndicate 
circulate Somoza’s reply? know that done 
some syndicates. that not policy UFS, 
then should encouraged adopt it. 

The extra effort pursue corrections 
difficult, but convinced that pays off 
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earned credibility. hope the syndicates can 
persuaded it, too. 

was the judgment our editorial page 
editor that 13-month-late, half-hearted correction 
three sentences had run that long ago simply 
did not warrant use. This was especially true with 
mail-delayed column that simply had cut 
because space problems that day. still feel the 
editorial page editor made the only practical judg- 
ment, but was not totally line with our stan- 
dard practice such matters. 

When more than year passes between error and 
correction indeed difficult keep the record 
straight. even more difficult when the error 
columnist. 

hindsight, should have been more 
careful. prod from Anderson’s syndicate would 
also have seemed order. 

the inquiry will serve prod into 
continually retuning the alarm responsibility 
our desks. 

a * * 
the space allotted the Saturday paper for the 
Anderson column less than other days the 
week. 

The articles the Anderson column which are 
subheaded with caps are used this newspaper 
and many others space permits, and they are 
not scheduled Anderson this newspaper 
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for any particular day. 
that edited the column for length and either did 
not notice that the part dropped was correction 
later but failed follow through that. 

can tell you absolutely that our policy 
publish corrections 


traction, can only assume that the item was 
eliminated the composing room. 

Ordinarily, prefer run corrections re- 
tractions soon possible after the original item 
appeared. For some reason, the August 22, 1975, 
item which you refer was not retracted until 
more than year had elapsed. 

* * * 

think only fair and relevant point out 
here that our constant policy publish not 
only corrections and retractions, when have 
published the error, but make sure space 
available for opposing views. Enclosed you will 
find the page for September 13, 
1975 totally devoted letters, and led with the 
exceptionally long letter the Nicaraguan ambas- 
sador relative the Anderson columns. 

would interesting determine how many 
other papers using the Anderson copy used that 
and other letters, which are far more important 
than the half-baked Anderson 

* * * 
period during which ran exceedingly 
tight papers with some advertising the editorial 


page. For this reason frequently cut the Ander- 


son column, using only the lead item. The elimi- 
nation the which contained the re- 
traction undoubtedly was done mechanically, 
without regard content. 

both share your for accuracy and the 
need for clarification errors. This particular 
concem respect the Jack Anderson column. 


present are seriously considering dropping 


the column because its credibility. 


Conclusion the Council: The Nicaragua 


Government Information Service has 


brought before the Council three issues: 

The handling the retraction Mr. 
Anderson. 

The failure many newspapers that pub- 
lished the original charge publish the re- 
traction, and the number that published the 
retraction mutilated form. 

call attention to, retraction. 


Based the statements several editors 
that the retraction was written 
and confusing manner, and also 
upon its Own examination the retraction 
segment, the Council finds that Mr. Ander- 
son mishandled the retraction three 
grounds. First, retraction should clearly 


| 


stated not presented such fashion that, 


for example, one editor can state his suspi- 
cion that most his readers ‘‘would not 
presenting the retraction, Mr. Anderson may 
have contributed the failure several 
newspapers carry it; the words the 
complainant, Mr. Anderson pre- 
conditioned editors that the retraction had 


little Third, the Council agrees that 
Since have policy running every such re- 


the passage thirteen months between pub- 
lication the charge and the release 
publication the retraction was much too 
long, light the obvious desirability 
prompt acknowledgement error. 

The response editors the Council’s 
inquiry indicates that newspapers generally 
are making honest efforts provide redress 
when errors are committed. its Code 


Ethics, The Society Professional Jour- 
nalists, Sigma Delta Chi, declares: the 
duty news media make prompt and 


complete correction their 

This episode reveals sufficient neglect 
the editing process for the Council strongly 
remind editors the necessity main- 
taining firm patrol over the issue correc- 
tions and retractions. But, for the reasons 
stated this opinion, the onus for the failure 
must fall Mr. Anderson and United Fea- 
ture Syndicate. 


The syndicate this case appears have 


disregarded resolution adopted the Na- 


tional Conference Editorial Writers Oc- 
tober, 1974, when said syndicates should 
provide mailing lists request and/or dis- 
tribute replies targets syndicated crit- 
icism. 

applaud the efforts the N.C.E.W. 
this area, with particular note the recent 
announcement the formation hoc 
committee journalism organizations 
work with syndicates toward their 
the distribution replies from groups and 
individuals criticized syndicated material. 

Above all, responsible journalism de- 
mands correction error. Therefore, syndi- 
cates should adopt firm policy calling 
editors’ attention corrections retractions 
that proper use editorial judgment 
may employed subscribing news- 
papers. The syndicate here erroneously 


‘Above all, 
responsible journalism 
correction 


failed the correction. 

The decisions Mr. Anderson and United 
Feature Syndicate not offer any comment 
leave the Council with record that spells 
out inordinate delay dealing with protest, 
retraction that was confusing 
hearted, and clear failure the syndicate 
provide editors with any signal cor- 
rection being included. 

The complaint, therefore, found 
pertains Mr. Anderson and 
United Feature Syndicate. 


Concurring: Brady, Cooney, Ghiglione, 


Green, Lawson, McKay, Otwell, Pulitzer, 
Renick, Rusher, Salant, and Straus. (March 
22, 1977) 


ae, 


‘balance’ 
necessary 
spot 
news story? 


complaint (filed February 28, 


1977): Morris, vice- 


president for public affairs the Standard 


Oil Company California, complained that 
ABC Evening News report February 
1977, the subject legislation designed 
limit the scope operation major oil 
companies was not balanced account. Re- 
ferring interview Barbara Walters 
with Representative Morris Udall, co- 
sponsor the legislation, Mr. Morris called 


the most flagrantly one-sided 


port his contention, asked the Council 
examine the between the time 
and attention Representative Udall 
compared the views those opposing 
the break-up our large oil 


Response news organization: The com- 


plaint was forwarded ABC March 


1977. ABC did not respond the Council. 
the knowledge the Council, re- 
sponse was made directly the com- 
plainant. copy the transcript was in- 
cluded with the letter complaint. 


Conclusion the Council: The introduction 
legislation Congress limit the scope 
the big oil companies was news and was 
treated quite properly such ABC News 
the day the bill went before Congress. 
sure, there are arguments for and against 
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such legislation, but ABC News cannot and 
should not expected explore all facets 
this complex issue single newscast. 
The news aspect that day was the intro- 
duction the bill, and co-sponsor 
Representative Udall was logical subject 
for interview. 

The complaint found unwarranted. 


Concurring: Brady, Ghiglione, Green, Law- 
son, McKay, Otwell, Pulitzer, Renick, 
Rusher, and Straus. (March 22, 1977) 


The ‘Hustler’ 
jury was out: 
Should 

Flynt have 
been TV? 


complaint (filed February 18, 
1977): Mrs. Paul Maloney, Louisville, 
Kentucky, complained that Minutes 


segment the prosecution Larry Flynt, 


publisher Hustler magazine, was aired 
time when only was Mr. Flynt trial, 
but also, his jury was de- 

Mr. Flynt was tried and convicted 
obscenity charges. The staff investigation 
revealed that the case went the jury 
Thursday, February that was not seques- 
tered, and that gave its verdict Tuesday, 
February The Minutes broadcast oc- 
curred February 1977. 

Complainant concludes, pornog- 
raphy and press freedom are always topical, 
the segment could have been held another 


date. 


most sincerely believe 
C.B.S. did not exercise responsible judg- 
ment this instance and should held ac- 


Response news organization: Robert 
Chandler, vice-president for administration 
CBS News, responded relevant part 
follows: 


general, CBS News believes there should 
restrictions its right report issues public 
importance constitutional significance because 
there pending litigation these matters. 
contrary, believe that both our right and 
responsibility provide the public with informa- 
tion and background these issues timely 


basis. 


There are number factors considered: 

First, are national medium; CBS News and 
Minutes broadcasts are carried more than 
200 stations, which our Cincinnati affiliate, 
where the jury was deliberating, but one. 
seems disservice suppress information 
about important public and constitutional issue 
for the entire nation because local jury con- 
sidering the case. 

Secondly, there evidence that jury in- 
fluenced such reports general the Flynt 
case particular; but any event, seems us, 
the remedy lies not the suppression news but 
with the court itself, which empowered 
sequester the jury believes press reports may 
prove influential. the case the Flynt story, 
there was advance notice that Minutes would 
report the subject that date. (It should 
noted, however, that case important the 
Flynt case, was expected that there would 
other reports during that weekend reflecting on- 
going coverage the case which were broadcast 
without advance notice.) 

Thirdly, believe that the timing such re- 
ports should not and cannot governed the 
status the litigation. jury can influenced 
during its deliberations, can also influenced 
during the trial, and indeed individual jurors con- 
ceivably could influenced prior their selec- 
tion. one were press Mrs. Maloney’s logic 
its ultimate conclusion, then news coverage 
such cases would have suppressed from the 
indictment verdict (and mistrials, the verdict 
and subsequent information through retrial verdict 
would likewise have suppressed for fear 
influencing the jury). 

balance, appears us, the case for unre- 
stricted reporting such circumstances over- 
whelming, particularly light the simple re- 
medy available the courts they indeed believe 
necessary. 


CBS also provided copy the transcript 
from the Minutes program. 


Conclusion the Council: Mrs. Maloney 
was careful point out her letter that her 
complaint was not concemed with the sub- 
stance the report but rather the timing. 


And, are told, subsequent conversa- 


tion with staff member she said that Mr. 
Flynt had been indicted early last fall, and 
that her opinion Minutes report any 
time between indictment and the date the 
jury deliberations commenced have 
been okay. was just that this particular 
weekend, felt, was She also 
expressed concern over the possibility that 
conscious effort may have been made Mr. 
Flynt his representatives try his case 
the press and asked whose initiative and 
whom Mr. Flynt’s side was the interview 
arranged. 

recognition the potential prejudicial 
effect such publicity, the Code Pro- 
fessional Responsibility which lawyers are 
bound provides: 
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During the selection jury the trial crim- 
inal matter, lawyer law firm associated with 
the prosecution defense criminal matter 
shall not make participate making extra- 
judicial statement that reasonable person would 
expect disseminated means public 


issues the trial other matters that are rea- 
sonably likely interfere with fair trial, except 
that may quote from refer without comment 
public records the court the case. 


But this raises ethical questions which 
lawyers who appear such programs, and 


who encourage their clients appear, must 


address themselves. not appropriate 
for broadcasters and should thus not 
affect their decisions conduct such inter- 
views. 

The exercise judgment all instances 
where litigation pending and particularly 
where defendant’s right fair trial in- 
volved essential free and responsible 
press. this case agree with the basic 
conclusion the CBS response: bal- 
ance the case for unrestricted reporting 
such circumstances overwhelming. 

concur particularly the point 


that the protection fair trial Cincinnati 


land-fraud 


can preserved, necessary, sequester- 
ing the jury. Thus, looking the complaint 
before which directed solely the tim- 


ing the program, find that such timing 
was within the bounds responsible jour- 


nalism the circumstances this case. 
The complaint found unwarranted. 


Concurring: Brady, Ghiglione, Lawson, 
McKay, Otwell, Pulitzer, Renick, Rusher, 
and Straus. Dissenting: Green. (March 22, 
1977) 


Statement 


The National News Council notes with deep 
concern the growing problem arising out 
the recent emergence television form 
which has come known 
These are dramas, purportedly 
based fact, written and produced not 


journalists but dramatists, entertain- 


ment the broad sense. Because these 
docudramas are not presented the context 
theatre and proscenium arch, and be- 
cause they appear under the general umbrella 
the same broadcast organizations that also 
present news and documentaries, the dangers 
inaccuracy are considerable, 
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deprive television this art form which 
has given rise great plays, novels, and 

movies. Nor the Council position, 


Nature complaint (filed February 11, 


Minutes, entitled ‘‘Son Land 
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particularly because the needs drama may 
tend take priority over journalistic stan- 
dards. 

The Council cannot, and does not wish to, 


since deals only with journalism, pass 
judgment particular docudramas. Never- 
theless, because docudramas are hybrid 
form mingling fact, alleged fact, 
and dramatic license and because the 
particular factors noted above respect 
television the Council expresses its con- 
cern and urges that the television networks 
take this matter under serious consideration, 
going beyond mere routine disclaimers, 
assure proper regard for factual and histori- 
cal accuracy. (March 22, 1977) 


Was 
‘60 Minutes’ 


story 
adequately 
updated? 


1977): John Wood, chairman the 
Florida Real Estate Commission, charged 
that segment the CBS News broadcast 


which was aired December 12, 1976, 
not properly updated and gave er- 
roneous impression the general public that 
the state agencies Florida were not in- 
terested elimination fraudulent real es- 
tate 

The Minutes segment was concerned 
with the fraudulent practices some com- 
panies set resell land purchased in- 
dividuals but never developed homesites 
them. The principal illustrations the 
land resale frauds depicted the broadcast 
involved Florida real estate. 

Mr. Wood said that the segment was taped 
May 1976, the end Florida legis- 
lative session which passed law 
ceived and instigated early 1976 the 
Florida Real Estate Commission which put 


the offending corporations out business 


July 1976. The Minutes December pres- 
entation the fraudulent operation did not 


tell the general public that the ‘rip-off’ had 
ceased five months 


Response news organization: Robert 
Chandler, vice-president administration 
CBS News, letter dated February 
15, 1977, declared that the allegation that 
Minutes did not update its report from 
the time filmed its interview May until 
the actual broadcast December was un- 
true. support his contention, quoted 
from portion the presentation delivered 
Mike Wallace which followed filmed in- 
terview Mr. Wallace had conducted May 
with state attorney general Robert Shevin. 
Said Mr. Wallace: 


Immediately following that interview, Attorney 
General Shevin set about cleaning the Florida 
land resale racket with vengeance. wanted 
governor Florida, and the news reports 
generated his attack land resale are bound 
help him. His actions have spurred the Florida 
legislature. The Division Land Sales, under 
new leadership, has also been cracking down; and 
the state office has finally begun crimi- 


The National News Council 


The National News Council has two commit- 
tees the Grievance Committee, which 
takes complaints from anyone, individual 
organization, concerning inaccuracy un- 
fairness news report, and the Freedom 
the Press Committee, which takes com- 
plaints from news organizations 
the restriction access information 
public interest, the preservation freedom 
communication, and the advancement 
accurate and fair reporting. 

The procedure follow filing griev- 
ance simple: 

Write the news organization and send 
copy your letter complaint the 
Council. 

you are not sure whom address 
your complaint news organization, send 


directly the Council. copy will 


forwarded the appropriate news executive. 

your complaint printed news 
report, include copy the report, the name 
the publication, and the date. 

your complaint concerns radio 
television news report, include the name 
the station, the name the network, the date 
and the time airing. 

sure include specific information 
possible why you are complaining. 

Complaints either committee should 


addressed to: 


The National News Council 
One Lincoln Plaza 
New York, N.Y. 10023. 
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nal prosecution against one land resale company. 
The Florida Real Estate Commission has even 
begun pull the licenses people involved the 
land resale racket. But very few those swindled 
will ever get their money back. And without action 
the Federal Trade Commission, the same con- 
men and women who worked the land resale game 


Florida are free keep right fleecing gullible 


landowners from telephone boiler rooms other 
states. 


Additionally, Mr. Chandler noted that 
the broadcast, became evident 
that some viewers were still under the im- 
pression that resale operators were still 
operating freely, the following week, 
December 18, Minutes did 

This follow-up occurred the mailbag 


portion which records viewers’ comments 


the end the broadcast. After reading let- Concurring: Brady, Ghiglione, Green, Law- 


; son, 


ter from viewer suggesting that government 


cannot regulate such matters, Dan Rather 
said: 


Well, the authorities down Florida don’t see 


that way. They have now cracked down fraudu- 
lent land resale put the con men out business 
but that doesn’t mean shady real estate men 
might not open shop some other part the 
country, fact, we’ve been told they are currently 
operating get-rich-quick land schemes out 
eastern Canada. 


The Chandler letter also took issue with 
the complainant’s view that the 
had ceased five months prior. cited two let- 
ters from the Florida general the 
Real Estate Commission written June and 
July 1976. the first, the commission 


urged enact controlling rules 


that strictly implement the And the 
second, the attorney general complained that 
the lack action the commission had en- 
abled the advance fee companies find 
the new law. 


Conclusion the Council: Land 
land resale practice that bilks the innocent 
and gullible out large sums money and 


operates such way that makes difficult 


eliminate permanently. The land scheme, 
employed the state Florida, provided 
Minutes with case study the practice 
which was flourishing there when the seg- 
ment was filmed. 

The fact that new legislation, enacted 
the Florida legislature deal with the situa- 
tion, was employed vigorously the state 
attorney general’s office crack down 
the land sales operators between the time the 
Florida segment was filmed and the time 
was actually aired way detracts from 
the central point the presentation 
namely, that the practice can continue un- 
checked elsewhere unless there federal ac- 
tion curtail it. 


CBS did take notice the Florida clean- 
the portion the segment quoted 
Mr. Chandler his letter. But its first broad- 
cast did not fully apparently effectively 
disclose the time frame the CBS exposé. 
inform viewers that many the inter- 


the number reduced fifteen. was this 
time that Mr. Thompson was appointed 
member serve one-year term. The 


serves the pleasure Judge Gar- 


views had been filmed seven months earlier 


would have given more desired perspective 
the report. CBS itself noted the next week 
that its first update had left the wrong im- 
pression some minds and acted responsi- 
bly and promptly dispel the impression 
its explicit statement that the Florida au- 
thorities put the conmen out busi- 


Taking into account the totality 


actions, find the complaint unwar- 
ranted. 


McKay, Otwell, Pulitzer, Renick, 


Rusher, and Straus. (March 22, 1977) 


Did Boston’s 
media 

engage self- 
censorship? 


Background complaint (filed November 


tion the C.C.C. monitor community 
activity relates the court order and 


white communities discuss and improve 


12, 1976): The New England Chapter The 


Society Professional Journalists, Sigma 
Delta Chi (SDX), forwarded the Council 
complaint which had been made State 
Senator William Bulger Massachusetts. 
letter dated October 13, 1976, State 
Senator Bulger had asked for investiga- 
tion the activities the Boston Commu- 
nity Media Council and the appointment 
Federal Judge Arthur Garrity Lamont 
Thompson, vice-president Boston televi- 


sion station WBZ, the Citywide Coor- 
dinating Council (C.C.C.), organization 


monitoring school busing Boston. 


relaying the complaint the Council, ocrat, First District, Suffolk); Leo Allen, 


carried everyone and was important 


SDX expressed its concern about the possi- 


ble created the estab- 
lishment special state senate committee 
look into the activities the Boston 
Community Media Council. 

For the sake clear understanding, de- 
scription the two principal organizations 
referred this complaint follows: 

The Citywide Coordinating Council 
(C.C.C.) body composed people 
from various aspects civic life. origi- 
nally constituted, consisted forty-two 
members, but was reorganized 1976 and 


Boston; Robert Wood, president the Uni- 


has professional staff paid for with 
federal funds and holds regular fortnightly 


rity. Its expenses are borne the defendant 
the matter, which the Boston School 
Committee, city agency. The main func- 


pinpoint problem areas for the judge. The 


meetings. Lamont Thompson serves its 
public-information committee. This commit- 
tee reports from time time progress and 
problems the desegregation program and 
its releases are given the press and public. 
Boston Community Media Council, Inc. 
(B.C.M.C.) originally called the Boston 
Community Media Committee, was 
founded 1968 response federal re- 
port urban riots which urged greater 
community awareness the problems 
minorities. presently consists twenty- 
one member organizations, including all 
Boston area television and radio stations, 
The Boston Herald American, The Christian 
Science Monitor, and the weekly 
Bay State Banner. voluntary organiza- 
tion and has governmental standing what- 
soever. B.C.M.C. originally concentrated 
the bringing together the minority and 


the employment situation and bring about 
better understanding ghetto area prob- 
lems. 

One thing that was direct outgrowth 
B.C.M.C. activity was statement aired 
all Boston stations and carried all Boston 
urging parents comply with the 
order and avoid violence for the protection 
the city’s children. The statement was 


element the published reports that Boston 
news organizations had come close self- 
censorship their early coverage the bus- 
ing situation. 

investigating the charges, Council 
staff member spoke with the following per- 
sons: State Senator William Bulger, (Dem- 


legislative assistant Senator Bulger; 
Lamont Thompson, vice-president, WBZ, 


versity Massachusetts and chairman, 
Citywide Coordinating Council; Margaret 
Ashurst, executive director, Boston Com- 
munity Media Council, Inc.; Mel Miller, 
publisher, Bay State Banner; Leo Beranek, 
president, WCVB-TV 
Boston Community Media Council, Inc.; 
Robert Bergenheim, publisher, The Boston 
Herald American; John Hughes, editor, The 
Christian Science Monitor; Glen Dwinnells, 
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Sigma Delta Chi, has examined the role 


business manager, Christian Science 
Monitor; Martin Walsh, Community Rela- 
tions Service, U.S. Justice Department, Bos- 
ton; and Charles Whipple, ombudsman, The 
Boston Globe. 

Mr. Thompson was interviewed with 
Robert Wood, president the University 
Massachusetts and chairman the C.C.C. 
Both feel that the participation all those 
the council, including Mr. Thompson’s, 
matter civic responsibility. Said Mr. 
Wood: 


The issue here whether individual members 
the press can cloak themselves the First 
Amendment forever and thus avoid their indi- 
vidual responsibilities the community. 


Both Mr. Wood and Mr. Thompson see 
more prospect conflict interest this 
matter for someone connected with the press 
than for college president, business 
executive, banker. 

Mr. Thompson sees his role the C.C.C. 
one that way affects the manner 
which his station covers the 
desegregation issue. 

Robert Bergenheim, publisher The Bos- 
ton Herald American, takes the opposite 
view. believes that there can the ap- 
pearance conflict interest. 

John Hughes, editor the Monitor, raises 
the point that Mr. Bergenheim’s view were 
carried its ultimate conclusion, news- 
man would serve Chamber Com- 
merce other civic committee any fash- 
ion. adds, days press 
people must pure. They should remain 
aloof from organizations which are involved 


Conclusion the Council: The National 
News Council, response complaint re- 
layed the New England Chapter 
the Society Professional Journalists, 


the Boston media the 1974-75 school de- 
segregation plan and court-ordered busing 
program. 

Examination the media role, including 
staff interviews with news executives, civic 
leaders, and political figures, was not aimed 
determining the fairness accuracy the 


coverage the Boston busing controversy, 


but rather was directed trying determine 
the merits complaints that the media 
compromised their role detached obser- 
vers and damaged their credibility, time 
when was needed most, engaging 
collusive and cooperative efforts that were 
and 

The charges, expressed most vociferously 
State Senator William Bulger, centered 
the activities and participants two 
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Boston groups: 
Boston Community Media Council, Inc. 


(B.C.M.C.), independent, voluntary, 


non-governmental group that included repre- 
sentatives all the Boston print and broad- 


cast media; 
The Citywide Coordinating Council, 


court-appointed and city-funded group es- 
tablished monitor the progress school 


desegregation Boston. 


connection with the first group the 
B.C.M.C. The National News Council 
recognizes and respects the high purpose 
the Boston media trying create com- 
mon understanding the problems and 
uniform avoidance inflammatory coverage 
emotionally charged situation. Yet ac- 
tive collaboration all the major media, 
including the adoption joint statement 
that was published and broadcast all the 
media participants, could not avoid creating 
the appearance collusion and conspiracy 
that was self-defeating. 


Whereas the B.C.M.C. provides valu- ity compromise First Amendment free- 
doms any way. 


However, must remembered that 


journalists being regarded 


creeping priesthood 


the stated concern the New England Chap- 


ter the Society Professional Journalists, 


Sigma Delta Chi, over the establishment 
Massachusetts Senate Committee examine 
the operations the Boston Community 
Media Council. 


the context the political crossfire di- 
rected the media, easy understand 
why Boston area journalists would regard 


news gathering and news 
Although the Council believes there 


great danger muzzling inhibiting 


legislative inquiries there attempts 


muzzle the press, the stated mission the 


legislative committee possibly created the 
appearance harassment and might have ac- 
tually represented attempt intimidate 
the media. 

The media should fully prepared 
withstand the closest scrutiny matter 
normal accountability and should welcome 
any inquiries that not violate confidential- 


legislative body can enact legislation regu- 
late the content the news. Accordingly, 
any legislative inquiry directed news con- 
tent must necessarily have ef- 


the extent, any, the committee 


approved the Massachusetts Legislature 


was directed, must disapproved. 


Concurring: Brady, Cooney, Ghiglione, 


able lesson the risks concerted in- 


volvement, membership one broadcasting 


executive, Lamont Thompson, the court- 
appointed Citywide Coordinating Council 


provides illustration the appearance 
conflict interest which quite common 
journalism and yet which has created 
growing concern professional news or- 
ganizations. concern which the Coun- 
cil certainly shares this instance. Such 
conflicts appearances conflicts often 
arise unexpectedly and create risks credi- 
bility that cannot always anticipated 
avoided. 

The Boston example offers case which 
the Council believes should have been 


avoided. This Council believes was im- 


proper for the vice-president Boston 
television station executive with news 
emmental committee with official respon- 
sibilities. Such involvement can only create 
doubts about the objectivity and balance 
his organization’s news coverage. The ap- 
pearances such conflict interest were 
further heightened the fact that the televi- 
sion executive served also the group’s 
public-information committee. 

third facet the Boston situation was 


Green, McKay, Otwell, Pulitzer, Salant, and 


Straus. 


Concurring opinion: agree with the con- 
clusion the Council this case, and also 
with the reasons advanced for that conclu- 


sion with perhaps one exception, which 


feel merits mention. 


object the notion that, by-product 


his special status, the journalist subject 
limitations his freedom speech, as- 
sociation, and action that are not applicable 
others. isn’t. 


object, other words, journalists 


being regarded sort creeping priest- 


hood, characterized special powers and 


limitations route, presumably, celi- 


bacy. 


Nonetheless, sensible person would at- 
tempt report with reasonable faimess 


the Boston school controversy while simul- 


taneously sitting committees composed 
partisans one side. That what under- 
stand the Council’s opinion saying 


bottom; that all needs say; and that 
conclusion concur. Rusher. 


Dissenting: Lawson and Renick. (March 22, 


1977) 


| 


REPORTS 


Jimmy Carter and Us,” Barry Golson, 
Playboy, March 1977 


The last word (presumably) that exotic 
footnote political history, the Jimmy Car- 
ter Playboy interview. fascinating detail, 
the editor rehearses the story the story, de- 
scribing the circumstances and context the 
more notorious passages him about 
individual autonomy the Baptist Church, 
you Jody Powell had advised, 
interesting topic for extended interview 
like the doomed efforts set re- 
strained tone releasing advance transcripts 
through media outlets (The 
New York Times rejected the offer); the mis- 
calculations effect, despite the unsensa- 
tional reporting arranged with A.P. and 
NBC; the waffles from Jimmy, the slings 
from Rosalynn; and particularly the Republi- 
cans’ moves make media hay the bright 
glare fallibility (extending far 
beyond questionable advertising campaign 
White House statements testifying piously 
and speciously Ford’s refusal 
grant similar interview). Distortion, dis- 
avowal, dissembling are abundant this 
anatomy media event but perhaps the 
most illuminating lesson all, says Golson, 
the part played media gone berserk. 
His conclusion: American press, 
God, was considerably more obsessed sex 
than was 
nes Reston: Prophet American Civil Re- 
Leo Sandon, Jr., The Christian 
Century, January 5-12, 1977 


The notion civil religion America has 
recent years engaged theologians, histo- 
rians, and sociologists, but usually their at- 
tention has focused documents, presiden- 
tial addresses, and national rituals. Now, 
asks Sandon, professor religion and di- 
rector American studies Florida State 
politicians are its priests, who 
are its prophets? James Reston, for one, 
suggests, citing chapter and verse from Res- 
ton’s writings that reflect such civil-religious 
motifs belief the American dream, 
conviction that the founding charters the 
republic represent the political equivalent 
religious concepts, sense that America has 
special moral mission world affairs, and 
inclination invoke morality public- 
policy discussions. While regular Reston 


readers may not require Sandon’s reminder 
evangelist, they will nonetheless find here 
thoughtful contention that American civil 
religion indeed exists, and that the vice- 
president-pundit The New York Times 
its prophet. 


‘The Not-So-Prime Time New Jersey TV,” 
Richard Rein, New Jersey Monthly, 
November 1976 


Without commercial VHF station its 
own, New Jersey must rely for coverage 
either Philadelphia New York and un- 
less concerns political indictment 
titillating murder, says Rein, chances are 
slim that New Jersey event will find its way 
into the evening news. Rein traces the his- 
tory the problem back 1961, when the 
F.C.C. engineered the reallocation the 
state’s only VHF station public television, 
and explores the attempts resolution, par- 
ticularly through the efforts the New Jer- 
sey Coalition for Fair Broadcasting. Pressing 
based F.C.C. guidelines hold- 
ing stations accountable the entire area 
they serve, the coalition recent years has 
exacted promises from the New York sta- 
tions assign correspondents, maintain 
toll-free telephone numbers, and make 
stronger efforts cover the state. Not all 
the commitments have been met, however, 
and the coalition’s best hopes now rest 
F.C.C. that presumably more responsive 
community interest groups. Meanwhile, 
the stations continue drag their feet and 
make more promises. 


Ben Bagdikian, The At- 
lantic Monthly, March 1977 


With candor and concern, Bagdikian reviews 
some the major problems journalism 
education. Topics range from the practical 
(the alarmingly inadequate faculties and 
programs, the phenomenal proliferation 
journalism departments, schools, students, 
and inevitably disappointed jobseekers) 
the theoretical (the unfortunate mix jour- 
nalism studies with courses the manipula- 
tive arts advertising and public relations, 
the academic debate between 
squares and the green that is, 
social science communicologists and experi- 


enced practitioners). Noting the customary 
negative estimation, editors and Pulitzer 
Prize-winners, the value journalism 
education, Bagdikian points out that the hos- 
tility usually overcome recruiting time, 
only because the trade prefers allow the 
cost systematic training borne 
students, parents, and taxpayers. The true 
justification for journalism training higher 
education, his view, impart the 
potential journalist knowledge the 
proper role society, the 
ethics implied this role, encourage- 
ment empathy with people they will study 
for the rest their careers, and some advice 
what academic programs will provide 
lasting insight into 


News Bureaus the U.S., edited Richard 
Neiner, Richard Weiner, Inc., 1977 


reference aid for journalists and publicists, 
this 145-page directory lists the names, ad- 
dresses, and personnel the news bureaus 
several hundred major newspapers, 
magazines, wire services, and syndicates 
every state the country. Enhancing the pa- 
perback informative introduction sur- 
veying the trends coverage, circulation, 
and production affecting the news-bureau 
system. 


The White House Press: Let Cover the 
Trudi Osborne, The 
Washington Monthly, February 1977 


Those enviable perks enjoyed the White 
House press contingent (and their traveling 
companions) trouble Osborne the special 
conveniences, the elaborate entertainments, 
those glorious trips glamorous watering- 
places made the name the 
More worrisome than the costs 
and logistics absurd enough, she amply 
demonstrates the effect the news. 
some cases, the need reporters justify 
can produce such non-newsworthy 
bulletins blister the golf 
hand; other cases, journalistic objectivity 
itself may compromised say 
what lulls she asks). Osborne 
readily acknowledges the positive reasons 
for eternal vigilance the presidential trail 
accessibility during vacation trips, the 
opportunity for in-depth features foreign 
trips when the hard-news yield low (Nix- 
on’s 1972 China trip, for example), the fear- 
ful possibility assassination missed 
—but she does raise provocative questions 
about practice that may have gotten out 
hand. 
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Bar trying 
help 
alcoholic 
lawyers 


The Seattle Times 3/11/77 


The water pollution control act 


charges local governments with 


cleaning their affluent line 
with minimum federal standards, 


and promises federal money for 


needed treatment plant construc- 


tion. The Arizona Daily Star 3/26/77 


Body found 
remains mystery 


Lower case 


swell 


The Tribune (Houston, Tex.) 3/17/77 


WASHINGTON, March 


fulness marijuana prevent- 


nausea persons who must Anima 

take powerful anticancer drug. The Asheville (S.C.) Citizen 3/2/77 
The New York Times 3/11/77 | 


PIERRE. TRUDEAU 
PRESS CONFERENCE 
“My wife has taught 


lot about rock” 
Toronto Star 3/11/77 | 
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authorities say was four tons 
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Box menthol: 


Carlton 


lowest. 


See how Carlton stacks down tar. 


Look the latest U.S. Government figures for: 
The top selling cigarettes 


tar mg nicotine mg 
cigarette cigarette 
1.2 


Other cigarettes that cal 
themselves low 


tar mg nicotine mg 
cigarette cigarette 

Brand Mild 
Brand Lights 
Brand 0.5 
Carlton Soft pack-1 mg. 
Cariton Menthol 0.1 Menthol-less than mg. 
Box less than *0.1 Box*-less than mg. 


Av per cigarette by FTC method 


Less than mg. tar. 


all brands, 70: less than 0.5 mg. tar, 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined .05 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report DEC. 


That Cigarette Smoking Dangerous Your Health. 


Soft Pack and Menthol: mg. 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report DEC. ‘76. 
Box: mg. 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette FTC method. 
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